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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
No. XIII, May 1, 1847. 
CONTENTS. 

ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

MICHELET’s HISTORY OF THE ROMAN RE- 

PUBLIC, 

CUTTER’S LIFE OF ISRAEL PUTNAM—BIRD- 
NESTING—-YANKEE MODE OF REMOVING AN 
ENEMY’S SHIP—DOMESTIC CHARACTER, ETC. 

GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—HIs FIRST LOVE— 
POETICAL LOVE LETTER—GRETCHEN, ETC. 

HAWKER’S INSTRUCTIONS TO SPORTSMEN, 

PARSONS'S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS—SYSTEM OF 
SWEDENBORG. , 

THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON 
REVIEW. 

THE NEW ENGLANDER. 

HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 

BLACK WOOD’s MAGAZINE, ETC., ETC. 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
PASSAGES FROM MRS, BUTLER’s “YEAR OF 
CONSOLATION ”—-ANECDOTES AND CHARAC- 
TER OF THE NEW POPE. 
TRANSLATION OF GREEK CHORICS, FROM THE 
CLASSICAL MUSEUM. 


LINES BY MRS, BUTLER ON A SYMPHONY OF 


BEETHOVEN, 
ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


MISCELLANY. 
HOOD’s POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOR—“‘ THE 
FORGE.”’ 


LETHEON—SUCCESSFUL USE OF ETHER. 
THE FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY oF 
DESIGN. 


MUSIC. 


PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE—FLORA’S FESTIVAL— 
MADEMOISELLE MARS. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIROULAR. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS—ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON IN MARCH— 
ADVERTISEMENTs. 


For Terms, see page W8. 





NEW YORK BOOK ENTERPRISE. 
GREAT INDUCEMENT 


E. H. WILCOX, 





THE LONDON ART-UNION, 
MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
No. 106, for April, contains :— 


1. The Manufactures of France—Sévres. By Dr. Cooke 
Taylor. Illustrated—2. Ancient Carriages. By F. W. 
Fairholt, F.8S.A.—3. Letters on Landscape. By J. B. 
Pyne—4. Visits to Private Galleries: Lord Ashburton’s— 
5. The National Gallery—6. The Exposition of the Society 
of Arts—7. Lays of Ancient Rome. I!lustrated—8. The 
Flower Groups of Braun. Illustrated—9. Midsummer 
Eve. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. [lustrated—10. Obituary: W. 
Collins, R.A.; T. Hargreaves; Mr. W. Hali—1l. Art in 
the Provinces—12. Picture Dealing—J3. Art in Conti- 
nental States—14. The Cry from Ireland. By Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. Reviews—Topics of the Month—Correspand- 
ence, &c, The I[liustrations in this Number are “ Cupid 
Armed,” engraved in line by P. Lightfoot, from the pic- 
ture by W. Hilton, R.A., in the possession of the Right 
Hon. Lord Northwick ; “ Maternal Love,” engraved by H. 
Cook, from the group in Sculpture, by E. H. Baily, R.A. ; 
and about Fifty Wood Engravings. Price $6 per annum. 
Subscriptions received by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Agent 
“La Farge Buildings, } for the United States. 
289 Broadway. ml 3t fp 


AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
322 Broadway, New York. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 








The American Art-Union was incorporated by the Le- 
islature of New York in 1840, for the promotion of the 
ine Arts in the United States. Each subscriber of Five 
Dollars becomes a member of the Art-Unien for one 
year. The money thus obtained is applied :—first, to the 
production of a large and costly engraving, from an origi- 
nal Picture, by an American artist, of which engraving 
every member receives a copy : and, next, to the purchase 
of original Paintings, and other works of art, by native or 
resident artists, which are publicly distributed, by lot, 
among the members, at the annual meeting in December. 
Thus, for the sum of five dollars, every su ber is cer- 
tain of receiving an engraving (worth alone the amount of 
his subscription), and the chance of obtaining a fine origi- 
nal Painting. 


The number of subscribers the past year was 4,457, giv- 
ing an income of more than $22,285. The number of 
paintings distributed was 146. 

The committee have already purchased for this year’s 
distribution, many pictures of merit and value, and each 
member will receive two — The Jolly Fiat- 
Boat Men,” by Doney, after the picture by Bingham; and 
“A Sybil,’’ by Casilear, after the picture by Huntington. 

The Committee of Management, being desirous of ex- 
tending the benefits of the institution to every portion of the 
country, wish to appoint properly recommended persons 
honorary Secretaries in all the cities and larger villages of 
the United States where none are already appointed.—.4d- 
dress the Corresponding Secretary. a 2 tf fp 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


“FACING THE ENEMY,” 


Engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by Doney, 
from the original picture by Edmonds. 


PROOFS ON INDIA PAPER, $3 00; PRINTS, $2 00. 


In size it nearly matches the Art-Union print of Raleigh, 
and the price of framing is the same. 


R. F. FRASER, New York. 
a24 tf 


STATIONERS WAREHOUSE. 
203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 














RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 
4 Barclay street, Astor House, 


| peed leave to announce to his friends and the public, 
that he has opened his place of business, though 
only a small proportion of his books have arrived. He is 
ready to receive orders for the German and Northern 
Book Markets, which will be filled without delay, and at 
the lowest prices. He has received, and offers for sale— 
BROCKHAUS'S CONVERSATIONS-LEXI- 





con. 9th Edition. Vol. 1to 11, half bound. . $15 40 
half bound, better finish. 15 95 
—— half calf. 16 50 


The twelfth volume is on the way, having just been com- 
pleted. The work will be completed in the course of 
this summer, the whole being intended to form Fifteen 
Volumes. Itis the best Encyclopedia for general infor- 
mation, and the cheapest book of the kiud. All fifteen 
volumes will cost, in the above three kinds of binding, 
$21 00: $21 75: $22 00. The work will thus be sold, 
here, at the same price for which it sells in Germany, in 
the hope that, at this very low price, the sale may be very 
extensive. The amateur of illustrations of a given scien- 
tific subject, will find a beautiful and welcome supplement 
to the work, in the 

BILDER-ATLAS ZUM CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 
Ikonographische Enzyclopedie der Wissenschaft und 
Kiinste. 500'Steel Engravings, in quarto, representing 
objects from all Branches of the Natural Sciences, Geo- 
graphy, Ethnology, ancient and modern; the Sciences of 
War and Navigation; Monuments of Architecture of 
all Times and Peoples; Sacred History and Mythology 
of the Classic and Unclassic Ages; the Fine Arts, 
Technology, &c. With explanatory Letter-press. 
Parts 1 to 74. . . ‘ . $12 35 
This beautiful work will be completed in the course of 

one year, in 120 parts, which will be sold to subscribers for 

$20; the price will be raised as soon as the work shall 
be complete. 

THIENEMANN, Fortpflanrungsgeschichte der gesamm- 
ter Végel, nach dem gegenwiirtigen Standpunkte der 
Wissenschaft. Mit 100colorirten Tafeln: Parts 1 and 2: 
or Text 1—12th, sheets and plates 1 to 20th, 4to. Leip- 
zig: 1846—46. " ‘ . . $6 40 
This splendid work on Ovology will be completed in 10 

Parts, and will cost $32. 

FLUGEL’S ENGLISH AND GERMAN, AND GER- 
man and English Dictionary. 2 vols. 8vo. (London), 
boards. “ ‘ . 2 7 50 

—— The same, Abridgment. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 2 50 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
German Languages, for the use of Students. 3 vols. 
Leipzig. F ° : ° - 23 

GEORGES (C. E.)—Lateinisch-deutsches und deutch- 
lateinisches Handwérterbuch. 4 vols. 8vo. (Leipzig), 
half bound in Russia. . ° . - 83 

JORDAN (WILHELM).—Geschichte der Insel Haiti. 
Ist vol. 8vo. (Leipzig, 1847), cloth. . - 200 

KUGLER (FRANZ).—Geschichte Friedrichs des Gross- 
en. 8vo. (Leipzig, 1846), searl. cloth. ‘ 150 

DAHLMANN (F. C.)—Geschichte der franzésischen Re- 
volution. 8vo. (Leipzig, 1845), cloth. ‘ - 200 

KOBERTE (J.G.}—Rom unter den letzten drei Pibsten 
und die zweite Reformation in Deutschland. 2 vols. 
12mo. (Leipzig, 1846), cloth. - 300 


This list will be continued next week. New arrivals 
are hourly expected, and wil! be advertised regularly. 
mi tf 
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SIR GEORGE SIMPSON’S JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN THE ras, 


FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT AND WELFORD. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


pe a ty Bday 1S from Madras through the 
t ° rh) 
PHILADELPHIA, countries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar. Colored 


plates, &c. 3 vols. 4to. half morocco : 12 00 
MARSDEN’S HISTORY OF SUMATRA, containing an 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, Account of the Gover t, Laws, Cu and Man- 
ners of the Natives. Maps and plates. 4to. - 650 

AN OUSELEY’S TRAVELS in various Countries of the 
| East, more particularly Persia, in 1810,’1l and’]2. 3 


OVERLAND JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, siuts scooust ot Wornge ot pcan iin 


west Coast of Corea, and the Great Loo Choo Island: 
| with a Vocabulary of the Loo-Choo —angnye. Mops, 
DURING THE YEARS 1841—42. | ee Sees 
| ABEL’S NARRATIVE of a Journey in the hisses 


BY SIR GEORGE SIMPSON, | ee ee eR 


|THE ORIENTAL GEOGRAPHY of Ebn Hauksl, an 
| Arabian Traveller of the Tenth Century. Translated 
| by Sir W. Ouseley. 4to. half russia ; . 250 
| WILDE’S NARRATIVE of a Voyage to Madeira, Tene- 
| Peay and along the shores of the crumauaens Maps, 

















GOVERNOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY’S TERRITORIES. 


In one very neat crown octavo volume, extra crimson cloth, or in two Parts, paper, price 75 cents each. 


&c. &vo. . . 250 


SCOTT’S EGYPT AND CANDIA, “with Details of the 
Military Power and meme of those Countries. 2 


~ 


4 | vols. 8vo. : . 300 
PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. | LEAKE’S ‘TRAVELS in the Morea. Maps and pions 
vols. 8vo,. 7 50 
Lepyarp and Cochrane, to the best of the author’s knowledge and belief, were the only travellers that ever at-| ALEXANDER'’S EXCURSIONS se lee Afiica, and 
tempted before b'mself to accomplish an overland journey round the world; they both followed an easterly direction; — Narrative of a Comp in —_— Land. eee 2 vols, 
— a both — the former from Irkutsk and the latter from Kamschatka, without having even seen the yo 4 iy Se . 40 
an Continent. In offering this remark, the author wishes merely to stite the fact, for he has much pleasure in ad- B , 
mitting, that, if either of those enterprising individusis had enjoyed his peculiar advantages, the task would not have | = ced 8 TRAVELS oe Panjab, Afghanistan, 
been left for him to achieve. In one respect, however, he has pertormed more than either Cochrane or Ledyard contem- | SNC “Arians UAE & Nis reat Britain and Germa- 
plated, for, in addition to the Russian Empire and British America, he has embraced within his range Upper California | ™Y- “Ps &€. Svo. - : - 400 
and the Sandwich Islands. | EARLE’S EASTERN SEAS: or a aud Axiven- 
“ If the Ixpse of four years since the author's return may seem to require some explanation or apology, he can only | tures in the Indian Lt ao in = 33, and 34. 
plead that he has been engaged in constant and arduous occupations of the same description as his journey round the | Maps, 8vo. —. . 200 
world ; that he has, in fact, nearly doubled the extent of travel which forms the subject of the following pages. But WELLSTED’S ‘TRAVELS to the city of the Caliphs, 
this very delay he has endeavored to turn to good account, by occasionally drawing illustra’ions from subsequent along the shores of the Persian Guif, and the Mediter- 
*rs'The author hes, to a certain extent, retained the form of a journal, as furnishi f the be ET yan Bynes Ree 
“The a a Certain extent, retain e form of a journal, as furnishing one of the best guarantees for a . IRN 4 
traveller's fidelity. He has, in almost every case, confined himself to what he saw and heard, sparing no pains to Bane ot pe wg arg an from Con: ae 
separate truth from error; and, wherever he has introduced any extraneous matter, he has done so with the view of °° “Ph =A + eclliny Bvo. em various = s of an 
throwing light on the essential points of his own experience.” | sta. Plates, ° 
| FRASER’S TRAVELS in Koordistan, emeadenin &e,, 
| with Sketches of the Character and Manners of the 
Koordish and Arakal Tribes. Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 3 50 
MASSON'S NARRATIVE of various Journeys in Bulo- 
JUST READY, chistan, Afghanistan, the Panjab, ard Kaiat, during a 
residence in those Cc untries. Plates, 4 vols. 8vo. 7 50 
VISCOUNT VALENTIA’S VOYAGES AND TRA- 
vels to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and 


RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION,  srexcens TRavezs in the Westen Cyucsus ie 


cluding a Tour through Imertia, ee Turkey, &c. 
in 1836. Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. - 375 
TRANSLATED BY MISS AUSTIN. MARIGNY'S THREE VOYAGES in the Black Sea, to 
the Coast of Circassia. Pilates, 8vo. 1 50 
PRINCEP’S NOTES on the Historical Results deducible 

PRICE FIFTY CENTS. from recent Discoveries in re Fe ae 8vo. ng 
Coins, &c. 3 25 
RICH’S NARRATIVE ofa jenn to the ‘ite of Baby- 

COMPLETE SETS OF lon, in 1811; Memoir on the Ruins; Remurks on the 
Topography of Ancient | abylon ; and a Narrative of a 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS, Caneel comecabenane-ahpion, 60 


4). Map, 8vo. a 

’ “4 
CAN NOW BE HAD, DONE UP IN THREE VOLS., CLOTH. DIEFFENBACH'S TRAVELS in New Zealond, with 
Natural History of the Country. Plates, 2 vols. . 





THE THIRD PART OF 


POLACK’'S MANNEFS AND CUSTOMS of the New 
PART TWELVE, ON THE Zachunters, with Remarks to Emigreats. Map, es. 
vols. post 8vo 75 


PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR. eos wenn gee coy, 


VIGNE’S TRAVELS in Kashnire, Ladak, “Iskardo : the 
Countries adjvining the Mountain Course of the Indu, 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS—IS ALSO READY. aed [= Himalaya, north of the Panjab. Map, wy ... 
‘ols. SVO. 
"Res Es's CABOOL ; a Norretive of a Journey to, an : 
IN PRESS, ee in, that City, in 1 , and’ aps, & 
rd WORK ON FRENCH. And will be published early in April, a . EO ORR Sotaeain Fi ot dul 275 
' a ne, * gy md 
MESSRS. ROBINS AND SMITH, ail THE ORAT RS OF FRANCE, ii stake DAY ato fon -_ + ‘ Bayi 
v evclutionary, an ilitary. By menip F a Tour in reece. urkey, ° 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 12mo. Llustrated with Portraits, and containing an and the Holy Land. Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo. . 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, Introduction, by J. T. Headley. CRAWFURD’S JOURNALS of Embassies from the ‘Go. 
Have just issued— BAKER & SCRIBNER, verner-Geneval of badie tothe Courts of Ava, Siam, and 
m 13 tf No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. Cochin-China. Ma ates, 4vols.8vo. . 7 00 
“THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER.” By JOHNSON'S STRA CER N INDIA; or Three Years 
Norman Pinne ey. A.M. A new and valuable work on the 


Genera! plan of Ollendorf, but more thorough and system- ROYAL GURLEY & CO.. FONTANIER'S. NARRATIVE of a Mission to India ye 


atic, fur learning to read, write and speak the French. It ° the Countries borde n the Persian Gulf, &c. Map, 
begins by forming easy sentences in = use of the noun, Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st. 9 ie vo. ring o 2 50 


and the simplest form of the verb, and adds, one by one, |} "TERARY SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL |CRAWFURD’S HISTORY of the Indian Archipelago ; 


all the pirts of speech, every form of the verb, and the ot Books, Engravings and Puladings, and every de-| Containing an Account of the Manners, Acts, Lan- 
idioms of the langayge, thus furnishing at the sme time, 


scription of Property rel to L ture and the Fine! gunges, Reliyions, &c. of the Inhabitants. Map 

8 progressive Reader, and « “wt yee of Grammar. | Arts. Booksellers are respectfully informed that liberal | engravings, 3 vols. 8vo. ° 

— sale by HUNTINGTON & AGE, New York, | Cash advances will at all times be made on ree in- List to be continued nezt week, containing Books on Ort 
and by booksellers generally. m6tf | trusted to their charge. f6tf | ental Literature and Philology. iit 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


OTIS, BROADERS & CO. 


No. 154 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
By 8S. G. GOODRICH, 

Author of “ Parley’s Tales," “ Pictorial History,” &c., &c- 
New Edition, revised and much enlarged, with many 
additional Cuts, all newly designed and engraved by best 
Artists, well printed on handsome paper,—the most attrac- 
tive series of School Readers in market. 
GOODRICH’S FIRST SCHOOL READER, 72 pp. 18mo., 


half bound. . . ° ‘ ‘ ‘i 10 
GOODRICH’S SECOND SCHOOL READER, 144 pp. 


18mo., half bound. . ‘ ° F ‘ 1 
GOODRICH’S THIRD SCHOOL READER, 216 pp. — 
half roan. . . é P , . 
GOODRICH’S FOURTH SCHOOL READER, 240 pp. 
12mo., halfroan. _. ~ ° . 1 4 
GOODRICH’S FIFTH SCHOOL READER, 384 pp. 
12mo., fullsheep. . . ‘ : 7 
ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, and inves- 
tigation of Truth. By John Abercrombie, M.D., with 
additions and explanations to adapt the work to the use 
of Schools and Academies. By Jacob Abbot. Half 


ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By John 
Abercrombie, M.D. An Introductory Chapter, with ad- 
ditions and explanations to adapt the work to the use of 
Schools and Academies, and also analytical questions 
for the examination of classes. By Jacob Abbot. Half 


morocco, ° . ° e ‘ 63 
CORINNE, French. Adapted to the use of Schools. 
A ‘ 75 


Half morocco, . : x 

ICCIOLA, French. do do 

Half morocco, : : ‘ ‘ 60 
MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSICAL INSTITUTE’S COLLECTION OF 
Church Music. Arranged and composed by T. Comer, 
Organist of King’s Chapel and Director of the Musical 
Institute. Half sheep. ° ° ‘ ® 80 

THE CHORAL, a collection of Church Music, adapted to 
the Worship of all Denominations, by B. F. Baker, 
Teacher of Music to the Boston Grammar Schools, and 
I. B. Woodbury, director of Music at Essex Street Church. 
Half sheep. . . . . 80 

BAKER'S AMERICAN SCHOOL SINGING BOOK, 
half cloth, sixth edition, ; e 25 

THE VOCAL SCHOOL, or Pestalozzian Method of In- 
struction in the Elements of Vocal Music. By H. W. 
Day, cloth, . ‘ - . ; F 50 


AGRICULTURAL. 

THE COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONO- 
mist; containing a compendious Epitome of the most im- 
portant branches of Agriculture and Rural Economy. By 
Thomas G. Fessenden. Eighth edition, cloth, 84 
THE NEW AMERICAN GARDENER, containing prac- 
tical directions on the culture of Fruit and Vegetables ; 
including Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, Grape 
Vines, Silk, Strawberries, &c., &c. By Thomas G. 
Fessenden. Eighteenth edition, cloth, . . 75 
THE NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account 
of the most valuable varieties of Fruits of all climates, 
adapted to cultivation in the United States, with their 
hi . modes of culture, management, uses, &&c., and 
the culture of Silk, with an — on Vegetables, 
Ormamental Trees, Shrubs, and Flowers. By William 


— Eighth edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 
c 01 ” . . . . . . 90 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, with Notes 
by Jardine ; to which is added a ce of American 
Birds, inet those described b aparte, Audubon, 
Nuttall, and Richardson. By T. M. Brewer. Illustrated 
With 26 pages steel plates, of nearly 400 Birds. Crown 
ONDER Onan a ‘ ° - 350 

WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS, Lilustrated by Engrav- 
ings and maps, 4to., half bound Turkey morocco back 
and corners, . P ‘ - 600 

JOSEPHUS'S WORKS, Complete, by Whiston. This edi- 
= costae coy more than any one volume edi- 

published in country, is on large t and r, 
full cloth, gilt back, a P : 1s ‘ PT Ob 

THE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS; containing his 
Life, by John Lockhart, . The Poetry and Corres- 
pondence of Dr. Currie’s edition; Biographical Sketches 
of the Poet, by himself, Gilbert Burns, Professor Stewart, 
se others; Essays on Scotch Poetry, including the 
pres J of Burns, Dr. Currie ; Burns's Songs, from 
ohnson 8 “ Musical Museum,” and “ Thompson's Select 
Pr ’ Select Scottish of other Poets, from 

e best collections, with Burns’s remarks, forming in one 
Work the truest exhibition of the man and the Poet, and 
the fullest edition of his Poetry and Prose writings hith- 

' = published. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 438, library style, with 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE, or « Treatise on the Prevention 
and Cure of Diseases, men and Simple Medicines, 
with observations on ye and ne use of the 


Eminent Characters of all Ages, Nations, and Profes- 
sions. By R. A Davenport, illustrated by two hundred 
fine Portraits on wood. 1 vol. 8 vo., pp. 527, cloth 2 OU 
HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, l2mo.,, cloth 


° 50 
— AND OBSERVATIONS OF AGOGOs, 
clot 


A ‘ ‘ 4 * a 50 
LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER. By Robert Southey, 

2 vols., cloth, 3 ‘. : : ee 
DISEASES AND HYGIENE OF THE VOICE, cloth 50 
YANKEE NOTIONS. By Timothy Titterwell, with 

illustrations. Third edition, cloth ‘ ; 50 
WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHA- 

racter. By Mrs. John Sandford. Sixth edition, cloth 45 
WOMAN AS SHE SHOULD BE. 

1. The Appropriate Sphere of Women. 

2. The Intluence of Christianity on Women. 

3. The Christian Education of Women. 

By Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Fifth edition, cloth. 314 
WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL CHARACTER AND Wo- 

man as she should be. Both works bound together, 


cloth ° . ° ° . : 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. Consisting of Reflections 
and Prayers, for the Use of Young Persons. By Harriet 
Martineau. Cloth . P » ‘ 4 
MANHOOD; The Cause of its Premature Decline, with 
directions for its perfect restoration, &c., &c. ‘I'wenty- 
ninth edition cloth, . . . 45 
BUCK’S RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. Sheep, gilt 1 25 
BOWEN’S PICTURE OF BOSTON, or the Citizen’s 
and Stranger’s Guide to the Metropolis of Massachusetts 
and its Environs. Embellished with Maps and Engrav- 
ings. Roan, e ° ‘ ° ° 1 00 
POCKET COMPANION AND VISITOR'S GUIDE 
through Mount Auburn. 
Sixty Engravings. Half roan ° . . 
THE AMULET, A Christmas and New Year's or Holi- 
day Present, with 9 Beautiful Steel Engravings, gilt, 225 
PROSTITUTION IN PARIS, considered Morally, Politi- 
cally, and Medically, prepared for Philanthropists and 
Legislators, from statistical documents. By A. J. B. 
Parent Duchatelet, member of the Health Department at 
Paris, of the Royal Academy of Medicine, of the Legion 
of Honor, Physician to La Pitié Hospital. Translated 
from the French, by an American Physician. 1 vol., 
18mo., pp. 228, cloth, . ° ° “ 50 
WINSLOW ON PREMATURE OLD AGE, AND 
Channing on Physical Education, 18 mo., cloth, 25 
CARDS OF CHARACTER, by which the Disposition, 
Habits and Tastes of Individuals are accurately describ- 
ed. A pleasing and interesting study. By Mrs. E. 
Miles, in a neat case, ° j ° ° 3 
*14000!!!!!! Copies sold first season of ‘its publication. 


MASON’S AND WEBB’S 





lilustrated with upwards of | 


| GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


| PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





| THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


INTENDED FOR 
LIBRARIES AND GENERAL 
READING. 


SCHOOL 





| THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. B 
| W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 1 vol. 
| 12mo. 8th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, OF VIR- 
| ginia. By W.Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 
| vol. 12mo. . 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. Con- 
taining many Anecdotes and Incidents in his life, never 
before published. By William Cutter. With illustra- 


} 
| 
| 





tions. 1 vol. 12mo. 
| INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled 
| from authentic sources, by J. W. Barber. With illus- 
| trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

STYLE OF BINDING. 

| Bound in cloth, gilt, . , ° ° - 9113 

“in half arabesque, cloth sides, for School 

and other Libraries, ‘ . + 22 
“jin Imitation Morocco, side stamp, ° 1 373 


| This Series will be continued by adding other volumes 
of the same American character. 





In Press. 
THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Holley. With illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. With Illus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR. 
1 vol. J2mo. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, the Founder of Penn- 
sylvania. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 


By O. L. 


With Illustrations. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Splendid Portrait from the,Chandos Picture, en- 
graved by Cochran ; and 


FORTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved on Steel, by the first English Artists. 





THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


The first consisting of Songs suitable for Primary or Juve- | 
nile Singing Schools; and the second part consist- 
ing of an Explanation of the Inductive or Pestaloz- 


By L. MASON and G. J. WEBB, 
Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 


er, who can herself sing, although she may know so little | 
of the musical characters as not to be able to read music | 
herself, may, by the help of these directions, be enabled to 
teach her pupils with good success, and thus prepare the | 
way for a more thorough and extensive course in higher | 
schools. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM; 


Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns and scriptural 
selections, with appropriate music, arranged to be sungin | 
one, two, or three parts ; containing also the elemen- 
tary principles of vocal music, prepared with refer- | 
ence to the Inductive or Pestalozzian method of 
teaching; designed as a complete musical 
manual for common or grammar schools. 
By LOWELL MASON and GEORGE JAMES WEBB. | 
This work has been prepared with reference to the | 
wants of common schools and academies, and is designed | 
to follow the above work. In it will be found many | 
songs, adapted to the various circumstances of school | 
children and youth, from 8 or 10, to 14 or 16 years of age. | 
The variety is thought to be greater than in most similar | 
works, including the sprightly and enlivening, the calm | 
and soothing, and the sober and devout. 
Teachers and school committees are requested to ex- 
amine the above works. Published by 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO,, 
16 Water street, Boston, 
And for sale by the Booksellers generally. a24 2t 
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STUDIES IN RELIGION. | 


By the Author of “ Words in a Sunday School.” 
“ Mr. Shepard : | 
“ Dear Sin—By the advice of a friend, I called and pur- | 
chased ‘Studies in Religion,’ by the Author of ‘ Words 
in a Sunday School.” 
tdelight. Please let me know to whom I am indebted 
for this interesting work. Yours truly.” 


The above is published by 
C, SHEPARD, 191 Broadway, 





DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, comprising the Mosi 


m 13 tf 


Opposite John st. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


! 
zian method of teaching Music in such Schools. | 


Per doz., $1 20. 
It is supposed that any mother or primary school teach- | py 





STYLES OF BINDING. 
Bound in one or two vols., cloth, extra. 
“in one or two vols., Library style, marbled edges. 
| “  jnone vol., Turkey morocco, super-extra, gilt edges. 





THE LAST REVISED EDITION OF 


| WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK. 

PICTORIAL WEBSTER'S ELEMENTARY 

Spelling Book, neatly bound in half roan. Per doz., 
40 


This edition contains about one hundred and sixty fine 
wood cuts, designed and engraved expressly for this 
book. It can be used in the same clas: with the edition 
without engraving, as the matter is the same, page for 


e. 

a SEQUEL TO WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY 
Spelling Book ; or, A Speller and Definer. By Wm. G. 
Webster, son of the late Noah Webster, LL.D., a revised 
and improved edition. Per doz., $2 40. 
al7 tf G. F. C. & BROTHER. 


M. W. DODD, 
Brick Church Chapel, opposite the City Hall, 
HAS LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


DICK’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Acknowledged to be one of the most valuable works on 
Theology in the English language. 


LECTURES ON MENTAL PHiLOSOPHY AND THE- 
OLOGY. By James Richards, D.D., late of Auburn 
Seminary, N. York, with a memoir 1 vol. 8vo. 


d TTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Onyiben Introduction by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Illustrated with steel engravings, making by far the 
cheapest and most elegant edition of the works of this 
widely popular Authoress. 


E ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. By Gardiner 
i D.D. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 


MEMOIR OF ASAHEL GRANT, M.D., Missionary to 
the Nestorians. A small volume of great interest. 





hive read the ‘Studies’ with | AIDS TO EARLY RELIGION. By Wm. B. Sprague, 


D.D. 

THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. By Caroline Fry. 
Nearly Ready for publication. 
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Just Keceived per Steamer ‘ Cambria.” 


HOOD,—Poems of Wit and Hamor. By Thomas 


Hood. Sve. . ‘ . . 75 
JAMES.—The Life of Henry 1V., King of Trance _ 

and Nivorree. By G. P. R. James. 3 vols. 8vo. . 12 50 
IRISH POPULAR SONGS, with English Metrical 

‘Tracelitions, by E. Walsh. lino. 4 75 
HOME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers and 

Daughters. By Grace Aguilar. 2 vols. luo. 3 00 
FUORTUNE.—Theree Yeurs’ Wanderiogs in the 

Northern Provinces of China. By Robert Fortune. 

I vol. eve ‘ 4 ‘ ° - - 48 
MARTIN.—China; Political, Commercial, and So- 

cil. Zvols. Bve. ° ° ‘ ‘ * 800 
WILSON —Travels in the Holy Land, Egypt, &c. 

4th edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 19 plates. . ° - 71% 
CAREY'S DANTE. A new edition corrected. 

rune. . . . : , - 23 
BERANGER.—One Hundred Songs of Pierre-Jean 

de Bérauger. With Translations, by William 

Young. l6mo. 4 4 ° P aan 
CRABBE.—The Life and Poetical Works of the 

Rev. George Crabbe. Complete in 1 vol. royal 

Sve... ‘ ° : : . - 400 
MII.LER.—First Impressions of England and its 

Peopie, by Hugh Miller, wuthor of the * Old Red 

Sandstone.” Post Bvo. : e “ - 33 
JAEN:SCH.—Chess Preceptor. ‘Translated by 

Walker 8vo. ° e e ° - 475 
NAPIER.—Florentine History; from the Earliest 

Authentic Records. Vo'. 5, post 8vo. . - 262 
ALISON.—Hi-tory of Europe. 7th edition, vols. 3 

and 4, po-t 8vo. each ° 6 - 1% 
HOOK.—Ecclesia-tical Biography. Vol. 3,12mo0. 1 75 
HENFREY.—Outlines of Structural and Physivlo- 

gical Botany. 12mo. . 3 00 


LODGE -—P: rtraits of Illastrious Perscnages of 

Grent Britain. Vol. 3, l2me. . . - 187 
BaDHAM —A Treati‘e on the Esculent Funguses 

ot England. Royal 8vo. muny colored plates. 6 2 
GRAY.—Sapplementt» the Pharmacopeia ; entirely 

re-written. &vo, ‘ Pe ° ° . 
DEMPSEY'S PRACTICAL RAILWAY ENGI- 

neer. 4to. 50 engravings, hulf bound. ‘ - 2 00 
CASTLE.—Engioeering Field Notes on Railway 

Surveying and Levell.ng. 9 plates and woodcuts. 

Rve. ° ° ° ° ° . . 
JOHNSTON —Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 


and Geology. &vo. . : ° . - 675 
LOW .—Element: of Practical Agriculture. Sth edi- 
tion, Bvo. 6 50 


WIGGINS.—Practical Essay on Underdraining. 
me . ° ° . ‘ . ° 50 
MAN TELL.—Gorologica! Excursions around the Isle 
o Wicht. Rmo.  . . ° ° 
ANSTED.—The Ancient World: or, Picturesque 
Sketches of Crevtion, Post vo. . ° 
VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
Crention. 6th edition, &vo. ° ° - 3 
WATHERSTON.—The Art of Assaying Gold and 
Silver, and its bearing upon the Interests of the 


Public 8vo. . ; R ‘ é 112 
CORR‘ E.— Memoirs of Bishop Corrie. 8vo. - 400 
HAMILTON — The Revealed Doctrine of Rewards 

and Pun.shments. 8vo. . . ‘ - 28 
FOSTER.—Leciures delivered at Broadmead Cha 

yet = 2d Series. Bvo. 3 00 


' : . ° 
BEVERIDGE —The Theological Works of Bp. Be- 
veridge (Lib. Anglo Cath. Theology) Vol. &, &vo. 
JOHNSON.—The Theol gies] Works of the Rev. 
Johu Johnsen. Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol) Vol. 


1, Bvo. ° P ° . e 
HAMMOND —A Practic:! Catechism, 16th edition, 


Sve. (Lib Anglo Cath Theol.) 8vo. — . - 27 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.— Report of the Pro- 
ceeding of the Conference held im London in Aug. 
and Sept. 46. Rve. . ‘ : . - 175 
PASCAL.—The Provinci || Letters of Pascal, aew- 
ly tea slated from the French. Post Bvo. . - 300 
SERMONS Preached at the Consecration of St. 
J mes's Church, Morpeth. 8vo, ‘ - 12 
GREGG.—Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters. 
175 


Mvo. . . . . . . . 
SIMPSON.—The Banner of the Covenant; or, No- 
tices ot the Lives of some Scottish Miurtyrs not 
hefore Sketehed. 1&mo, ° . P oa 
TRENCH —Notes on the Parables of Our Lord 3d 
‘dion Bwo. . R . : . hae 
AD AWS.—The Wernings of the Holy Week I2mo. 1 
KENNEW AY.—Sermo:s to the You:g. l2mo « 2 
SANDL ORD —Vii dication of the Church of Eng- 
| od from Chacges brought ag inst Her ia the 
Chri tins Pen vy Mag. 12m. . , ° 
WORDSWORTH —Letieers on the Destructive Cna- 
r eter oft the Cuurch of Rume, both in Religion 
ond Poli yy Rye, - s . . 
JOWETYT —Scripture Characters ; Ist Series, from 
Ad mito Abraham. 12me ; ° a 62 
IR'SH PRIEST (THE) ; or, What for lrelvnd 2 Avo. 
REPORT on the Sabject of the Erctesia tie | Posi- 
tow of the E.teblished Charch of Engiand in 
Eeotiond = &ve. . 4 ‘ 31 
A MISS1ONARY BOOK By the Rev. Mourant 
Prock = [6me,. e ° ° . 2% 
IN*TRUVENTA ECCLESIASTICA. Edited by 
the Feele ivstic | (late Combridg © Canuwden Soci- 
ety. 4to. 72 plates. ard | ter press. - 10 00 
Imported by 


Witey & Putnam, 101 Broadway. 








Hood's Poems of Wit and Humor. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler's Year of Consolation. 

Jourval of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal, and 
Glimpses of the South of Sprin. 

Fortune's ‘Three Years’ Wanderirgs in China. 

Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry, New Edition almost 
entirely re-written,—to be published soon. #24 


TUPPER’S WORKS. 


Price 75 cents. 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


“ The individual who reads the above work once, wil! 
not fail to rend it a second time. He who has read it 
twice, will sit down to its perusal a third time, with 6 
deeper interest than at first; and he who has thrice read 





| it, will not fail to make it the choice companion ot his se- 


lectest thoughts through life. We cxnnot express the in 
tense interest and delight with which we are perusing its 
contents.”’—Oberlin Evangelist. 


“No one cun glance at this work without perceiving 
that it is produced by the inspiration of genius, It is full 
of glorious thoughts, each of which might be expanded into 
a treatise.”"—Albany Atlas. 

“ Full of genius, rich in thought. and admirable in its 
religious tone and beautiful language.”’—Cincinaati Daily 
Atlas. 

“One of the most remarkeble books of the series, well 
deserving all the high praise it has received.”—St. Louis 
Gazette. 


Price 75 cents. 


TWINS AND HEART. 


“Tt is the fervor of style—the freshness of illustration— 
the depth of true feeling, present in every page, that give 
these books a charm peculiar to themselves. His works 
have all an originality and vigor which raise them above 
the level of modern romance writing in the English lan- 
guage ""— Evening Post. 

“ The story is full of dramatic incident and interest. It 
— plot and point enough for a most effective drama.”— 
uirrer. 


Price 374 cents. 
CROCK OF GOLD. 


“ One of the few recent novels that we value.” — Hunt's 
Magazine. 


“ This is one of the most original, peculiar, racy, and in- 
teresting books we have ever read.""—Cincinnati Gazette. 

“A powerful tale. The design of the story is to teach 
the bitterness of sin, now and always, and most terribly is 
the truth taught in the tale, and in the episodes of the au- 
thor, which are in the strongest style of lay preaching.” — 
New York Observer. 


Price % cents. 
PROBABILITIES: AN AID TO FAITH. 


“There is much sound Christian philosophy in this 
small book. The leading idea is, that antecedent proba- 
bilities thata given fuet was likely to occur, are additional 
evidences of its occurrence. And this principle is applied 
with great force to all the great fucts of the New and Old 
Testaments.”’— Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Itis but a small work ; but in its few pages there is 


stated much truth—much food for thought."— Hunt's 
Mu gazine. 


Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





One Large Volume 8vo.— Price $19. 


RESY’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL 


Engineering: [Illustrated by upwards of Three 
Thousand Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Prin- 
ciples, Machinery, and Constructions which come under 
the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 


The object of this work is to embody, in a single volume, 
ali the privciples involved in the theory and practice of 
the science of Civil Engineering. It is intended to form, at 
onee, a Complete Manual tor the Student, and a guide to 
him in his profession»! avecations It is the first work 
published ou the subject in Ei gland; the labor bestow- 
ed op its comp lation has been of no ordinary kind; and 
the wauthor confidently trusts thet it will be found well c.- 
culsted to qualify the civil engineer for an efficient dis- 
charge of bis important avocations, Subjoined is a sum- 
mary of its contents. The work consists of two parts. 
The first contains an Histories) Account of the most impor- 
tant Engiseeting Works executed by the Ancients. 


The Second Port is entirely devoted to the Turory and 
Practice of the Science of Civil Engineering, and is com- 
prised ander the following principal heads :— 


Geology. Mineralogy. and Chemistry ; Geometry; Me- 
chanics ; Hydraulics; The Atmosphere; Warming Light- 
ing Ventslateng Public and Private Buildings ; Steam, 
and the several parts of an Engine ; Timber ; Masonry ; 
Canals, Draining and Embanking ; Railroads ; and tee 
Principles of Proportion. 





Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





MISS BURNEY’S DIARY (Completed). 


THE SEVENTH AND CONCLUDING PART oF 
THE DIARY AND LETTERS Or 


MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


Avutuor or * Evevina,” * Cecitia,” &c. 


Including the period of her residence at the Court o{ 
Queen Charlotte. 

EDITED BY HER NIECE. 
N.B.—Subseribers are advised to complete their sets 
without delay, to prevent disappointment. 

Among the royal, noble, and distinguished personages 
alluded to in the sixth volume are the following :—George 
ILL, Queen Charlotte, and the Princesses Royal, Elizabeth, 
Sophia, Ametia, Augusta, and Mary—the Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Charlotte—the Prince and Princess of 
Orange—the Dukes of York, Clarence, Cumberland, \\ e}- 
lington, and Norfolk—the Duchesses of Kent, York, Cum- 
veriand, Gloucester, and Devonshire—Napoleon,when First 
Consu!—Lords Harrington, Melbourne, herby, Macariney, 
Walsingham, Chesterfield, Howe, St. Vincent, Spencer, 
Whitworth, Beaulieu, and Aylesbury—Ladies Spencer, 
Albinia Cumberland, Henry Fitzgerald, Augusta Lowiher, 
Melbourne, Hales, Charlotte Bruce, Courtowne, Rothes, 
Strange, Charlotte Bellasys, Inchequin, Templetown—the 
Bishops of Exeter and Salisbury—Pitt. Fox, Canning, Ers- 
kine, Burke, Wyndham, Sheridan, Warren Hastings, 
Wilbertorce, Dundas, Frederick and Dudley North—sir 
Sydney Smith, and Sir Laces Pepys—Generals Burrard, 
Harcourt, and Manners—Drs. Herschell, Fisher, James, 
Aiken, and Professor Young—Samuel Rogers and Willinm 
Mason—Mesdames Hannah Moore. Barbauld, Crewe, Bos- 
cawen, Damer, Chapone, Ord, Garrick, Siddons, Pope, Miss 
Betterton, &c. &c. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Works of this class are amongst the liveliest i!lustra- 
tions of the period and places to which they refer; nor in 
such respect, is the present volume a whit inferior to these 
which preceded it. It occupies an interval of nineteen 
years—itrom 1793 to 1812; and contains anecdotes of the 
English and French Courts, which are of historical value.” 
—Atheneum. 


“We need not tell our readers ovens about the 
merits of this work: they are known wherever the work 
itelf is known—and we are almost sorry to find that 
another volume will complete an undertaking which has 
only one rival in the English language—Boswell's Life of 
Johnson. Every page teems with literary anecdote, traits 
of character, events more or less connected with persons 
who already belong to history, and the most delightful 
gossiping which it is possible to conceive.’"—John Bull. 

“The sixth volume of Madame D’Arblay’s Diary ex- 
tends over the important period which occurred between 
1793 and 1812. In 1802, she accompanied her husband to 
Paris, where he had an appointment under the Consulate. 
Madame oe sketches of Parisian life at that time 
are very interest "%,. but we prefer the scenes with our 
own royal family. The picture afforded of the family of 
George the Third is charming indeed.”"— Weekly Chron. 

“Madame D’Arblay’s Diary ought to be consulted by 
every person who wishes to be well acquainted with the 
history of our literature and our manners.”’—- Edinburgh 
Review. 

** Madame D’Arblay lived to be a classic. Time set on 
her fume, before she went hence, that seal which is 
seldom set except on the fame of the departed. Ai! those 
whom we have been accustomed to revere as intellectual 
patriarchs seemed children when compared with her ; for 
Burke had sat up all night to read her writings, and John- 
son had pronounced her superior to Fielding, when 
Rogers was still a schoolboy, and Southey still in pett- 
coats. Her Diary is written in her earliest and best man- 
ner; in true woman's English, clear, natural, and lively. 
It ought to be consulted by every person who wishes to 
be well acquainted with the history of our literature and 
our manners, The account which she gives of the king's 
illness will, we think, be more valued by the historians of 
a future age than any equa! portions of Pepys’ or Evelyn's 
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Diaries.”"— Ede 





“This publication will take its place in the libraries 
beside Walpole and Boswell.” — Literary Gazette. 


“ In our minds, this delightful Diary has been the most 
agreeable variety of the season. Miss Burney’s first vo- 
lume ought to ve placed beside Boswell’s * Life,’ to which 
it forms an excellent supplement.” — Times. 

“A work unequalled in literary and social value by 
anything else of « similar kind in the language.” —.Vaval 
and Military Gazette. 

“This work may be considered a kind of supplement to 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. It is a beautiful picture of 
society as it existed in manpers, taste, and literature, 'n 
the early period of the reign of George the Third, drawn 
by a pencil as vivid and brilliant as that of any ef the 
celebrated persons who composed the circle.""— Messenger 

“ A publication of much interest and value. “—Chronicle. 

“ Miss Burney's Diary, sparkling with wit, teeming wih 
lively anecdote, and delectable gossip, and ful! of seund 
and discreet views of persons and things, will be perused 
with interest by all classes of readers.”"— Post. 

© This work presents an unrivalled combination of at- 
traction. That extraordinary man, Johnson, is painted fer 
better than he is by Boswell.”"— Court Journal. = 

~ A valuable addition to the literature of our country. — 


Age. 

e The work can be had complete, bound in 2 vols. 
8vo., cloth gilt, or to complete sets, vel 2 com be ba 
sep rate. CAREY & HART, 

att Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1847. 
Tue publishers regret the necessity of giving notice that | 
Mr. Evert A. Duycxinck’s connexion with this Journal | 
ceased with the last number. Permanent arrangements for | 
its editorial conduct are in progress, and will shortly be an- | 
nounced; in the meantime the paper will continue to be | 
promptly issued. Oscoop & Co. 








Reviews. 


History - the Roman Republic. By J. Miche- 


let, mber of the Institute, author of 
“History of France,” “ Life of Luther,” 
“The People,” &c. Translated by Wm. 


Hazlitt, Esq , of the Middle Temple, Barris- | 


ter-at-law. New York: Appleton & Co. 


Ix no branch of letters has the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought forth a greater revolution than in 
history. 
revious to the establishment of the new or 
rmanic school of historians, the authors 
who devoted themselves to recording the lives 
of nations, were merely reproducers, collectors 
of the tales, the legends, or the chronicles of 
more ancient writers; all relating as absolute 
truths, whatever they chanced to find set down 
as truth, although utterly improbable, perhaps 
altogether impossible, and differing one from 
the other in little more than the spirit and 
style of their narratives. 

With the present age, a new method has 
arisen, the consequence of which is this, that by 
the pppoe of various tests, and the adop- 
tion of a severely analytical treatment, the la- 
tent meanings of ancient legends are exhumed 
from the dust of ages; the mythos is distin- 


guished from the chronicle; the wholly fabu- | 


lous is divided from the doubtful ; and a close 
approximation is made to every truth, whose 
positive truth cannot as yet be obtained. 


To explain fully what are these tests, and | 
what their system of analysis, would exceed at | 


once our limits and our ability—but it may be 
well to enumerate briefly some of the princi- 
pal aids to historical investigation. The great- 
est of all, perhaps, is the study of the roots 


and origins of languages, and, through these, | 


of the descent, migrations, and primordial 
seats of tribes and races—and thence the ori- 
gin of nations. In like manner may be ap- 
plied as tests to the truth of anciently received 
opinions, the great realities of science, geo- 
graphy, geology, astronomy, which will be 
found in numerous instances to confirm almost 


beyond the possibility of doubt, or to contra-_ 


dict as indisputably, the veracity of old narra- 
tions. Again, a knowledge of the arts, of ar- 
chitecture, monuments, nay agriculture, che- 
mistry, navigation, and the courses of the winds 
and currents, which prevail in various regions 
of the globe, may be found a potent auxiliary 


in solving disputed pcints, and abolishing esta- | 


blished errors. 

Lastly, the doctrine of chances, the close 
approximation to absolute certainty as to the 
average duration of human life, the growth or 
diminution of population under various circum- 
stances, and the comparatively new science of 
political economy, all work together benefi- 
cially, and may all be employed with the high- 
est advantage in the investigation of the truths 
of history. 

For the history of modern nations,—during 
those ages, we mean, of which we 
contemporaneous records composed by intelli- 
gent and civilized writers,—little of this labor 
of analysis is required ; little, in fact, is left to 
examination except the partiality or impartiali- 
ty, the honesty or dishonesty of the writers; 
and the historian has merely to seek out dili- 


ith two or three grand exceptions, | 


| philosophy, and genuine science. 


ae 





gently and collate carefully his authorities, | 


and thence to draw his own conclusions, 
which to set down, when confident of himself, 
not as deductions, but as truths. For the rela- 
tion of tacts, and the recording of truths is 
history—the investigation of them, and the pro- 
| cess of obtaining fact from fable, is not history 
but dissertation. 

In writing the history of ages antecedent to 
all documentary record,—antecedent, perhaps, 
to the art of writing—for the first notices of 
which we must have recourse to barbarian or 

_semi-civilized chroniclers, who record, after 
their own belief or fancy, the tales handed down 
| to them by oral tradition, modifying, altering, 
| exaggerating, or extenuating these, to suit 
| their own narrow vision and limited intelli- 
| gence, the task of the writer of the present 
| ry vastly different and more arduous. 

ere he is called to doubt, to analyse, to in- 
| vestigate, to compare, to conjecture ; to work 
_problematically from his data, until he too ar- 
_Tives at what he believes firmly to be either 
truth itself, or the nearest approximation to 
truth which can be attained; and that it is his 
duty to assume, and to set down, as history. 
| Arduous, therefore, is the duty, and vast the 
| responsibility of him, who now assumes the 
_ historian, who undertakes to disentangle truth 
from fiction, fact from fable, and to lay down 
| the law, as it were ex cathedrd, with regard to 
_ the youth and life of the old world and the de- 
_ parted nations. ‘There is much room in this 
for the display of acuteness, of depth, of pa- 
| tient labor, of sagacious ingenuity of true 
There is 
/much danger, again, of exhibiting, instead of 
these high qualities, a certain unsound smart- 
| Mess, superficial learning, rash jumping at 
conclusions, impertinent conjecture, shallow 
sophistry, and what may be summed up ina 
word as inordinate presumption. 

Vast, doubtless, have been the good results 
of the Germanic mode of treating ancient his- 
tory—for we must consider it to be a Germanic 
, mode; since, although others had previously 
learned to doubt, and dared to destroy, it was 
reserved to the Teutonic writers, to dare yet 
more grandly to reconstruct aright from the 
old foundations, the edifice of ancient history. 
Immense strides have been made already 
toward the perfect knowledge of institutions, 
of courts, and of men, heretofore either alto- 
gether unknown, or misrepresented and dis- 
torted so as to defy recognition: and every 
step gained leads to a step yet higher on the 
ladder of historical truth. 

_ While we confess this, however, to the full- 

est extent, we must put in our protest at the 
same time against certain evils which have 
crept in, perhaps necessary consequences to 
the system. 

The first of these is a great and crying 
evil; it is this—that, following the example of 


men persist in writing dissertations and calling 
them histories. 

It is perhaps necessary that Niebuhr should 
have done this—for surely no one will assert 


the reader as abstractedly as a problem ir 
mathematics—since, aiming as he did at no-| 
thing more or less than the total subversion of | 
early Roman history as it stood, and the set- 





the first great discoverers of the new track. 


that his history of Rome is other than a dis-_ 
sertation on the history of Rome, and an actual 
paateiesl: presses, wniel, suest te oeaeee | thefirst book of his history, on the symbolical 


must otherwise have been, in the light of an 
innovating madman. We have no doubt 
that the great German, if he were not at the 
time of composing his immortal work aware 
of this defect in its character, would have 
discovered it after the completion of his 
whole arduous undertaking, had it been 
the will of Providence that he should live 
to complete it; and that, by his own 
hands or those of some of his friends and 
pupils, his discoveries would have been re- 
duced to a simpler and more direct form—to 
the form, we mean, of a clear narration of con- 
clusions, assumed—as we think they have a 
right to be assumed-—as facts. As it is, 
this yet remains to be done; unless in so far 
as it has been done already by Dr. Arnold, 
whose noble work appears, so far as we 
have yet had time to study it, in its design 
and execution to be the very thing deside- 
rated. 

Another evil, which has sprung up from this 
system, is a tendency to mystification and 
obscurity, under the clothing of deep thought 
and philosophy, among the ‘ollowers of 
Niebuhr ; than which nothing is less observa- 
ble in the master, who is never obscure but 
from the innate obscurity of his subject, aud 
who is as free as the. most matter-of-tact nar- 
rator from anything of wilful cant or jargon. 

To both of these charges, in their most ag- 
gravated form, the work before us, Michelet’s 
Roman Republic, is liable. 

The earlier portion of it is neither more nor 
less than an extremely wordy, loose, and 
roving dissertation, full of wild speculations, 
crude conjectures, and unauthorized—or at 
least unproved—assumptions. It is tinctured 
throughout with a pretension to deep philoso- 
phy, which is in truth mere shallow, flowery, 
unmeaning jargon; and, in a word, we are 
at a loss to say whether it sins more abomi- 
nably against the dictates of good sense or 
good taste. In no respect does it deserve to 
be regarded as a history of anything—least of 
all perhaps as a history of Rome. 


The first line of the Introduction states— 
“ This book is a history, not a dissertation. Is 
it founded on the knowledge and: critical ap- 
preciation of the criginal texts’ The reader 
will be abe to judge of this on reading the 
notes.” 

Now, in reply to this, we have only to say, 
in the first place, that either we ourselves, or 
M. Michelet, are entirely ignorant what ec n- 
stitutes a history, and what a dissertation '— 
and, in the second, to declare Loldly that it 
is nof, in the main, founded on the knowledge 
and critical appreciation of the original texts ; 
as we hope, hereafter, in the course of this, 
and subsequent papers, to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of our readers. 

To give some idea of that affectation of 
philosophy, which is in truth mere cant and 
jargon, we shall proceed to quote a passage 


trom the introduction, in which M. Michelet 


lays down, as we suppose, or intends to lay 


down, his idea of the ; hilosophy of history, and 


of the principles on which he proposes to ex- 
pound it. To this conclusion, at least, we 
are led, from finding that he insists, throughout 


nature of humanity, as he terms if. 


After asserting generally, that the great 
modern historians, Niebuhr among the rest, 


ting up of something entirely different in its | are vastly indebted to Vico, and that “if Pytha- 
lace, it was necessary that he should explain | goras remembered that he had, in a former 
himeelf in full, and lay before his readers his | existence, fought under the walls of Troy, 


entire process, in order to command their at- | these illustrious Germans ought, perhaps, to 
tention, and to avoid being regarded, as he | have remembered that they had all formerly 
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lived in Vico”—a splendid specimen, by the 
way, that, of the sterile-glittering, and shallow, 
copious bombast of the modern French style, 
which being interpreted would mean exactly 
the reverse of what M. Michelet intends that 
it should mean—namely, that those illustrious 
Germans ought not to Lele remembered, &c., 
&c. After asserting this, he bursts into the 
following rhapsody, which, if our readers com- 
prehend, otherwise than through a glass 


darkly, we must confess them to be quicker- 


sighted than ourselves. 


“The text of the Scienza Nuova is this: 
Humanity is its own work. God acts upon it, 
but through it. Humanity is divine, but no one 
man is divine. Those mythic heroes, the Her- 
cules whose arms burst asunder mountains, 
those Lycurguses and those Romuluses, swift le- 
gislators, who, in the space of one man’s life, ac- 
complished the tardy work of ages, are the crea- 
tions of the thought of nations. God alone is 
oe. When man desired to have men-gods, 

e was fain to heap whole generations in one 
person ; tou combine in one hero the conception 
of a whole poetic cycle. It was thus they ob- 
tained historic idols—a Romulus,a Numa. The 
people remained prostrate before these gigantic 
phantoms. Philosophy raises them, and says to 
them: That which you adore is setiienlve, 
your own conceptions.” 


Whatever philosophy says to the people, 
she might exceedingly well say to M. 
Michelet. 


“* Hereupon, these fantastic and inexplicable 
figures, which floated in the air, objects of a 
puerile admiration, re-descend within our 
reach; they quit poetry to enter the realms 
of science. The miracles of the indivi- 
dual genus are ranged under the common 
law ; the equalizing hand of criticism passes 
over the human race. This historical radicalism 
does not go the length of suppressing the great 
men; there, doubtless, remain some who rise 
above the crowd to the height of the head or the 
waist, but their foreheads are no longer lost in 
the clouds; they are no longer of another spe- 
cies; humanity may recognise itself in all its 
history, one and identical. 

** What is more original, is the having proved 
that these historic fictions were a necessity of 
our nature, Humanity, at first material and gross, 
could not, in languages still altogether concrete, 
express abstract thought, but by realizing it; by 
giving it a body, a human personality, and a 
proper name. The same —l 
so natural to weakness, occasioned also the de- 
signating a collection of individuals by the name 
ofone man. This mythic man, this son of the 
popular thought, expressed at once the people, 
and the idea of the people. Romulus is force, 
and the people of force ; Juda, divine election, 
and the people elected. 

“Thus humanity starts from the symbol in 
history, in law, and in religion. But from the 
materialized, individualized idea, it rises to the 
pure and general idea. In the motionless chry- 
salis of the symbol is operated the transforma- 
tion of the mind ; this spreads and grows as far 
as itcan; itat length bursts its envelope, which 
then falls, dried up and withered ! 


revolutions, and engraves them upon brass. 
Those of religions, languages, and literatures, 
need to be illumined and filled up by the history 
of legislation and jurisprudence. Rome, the 
world of law, necessarily occupied a large space 
in the history of the-human species ; the strug- 
gle of the symbol and of the idea, of the letter 
and the spirit, is nowhere more visible or more 
dramatic.” 

The whole context of the first book of the 
History which M. Michelet has entitled Rome, 
is written in the same spirit with the above. 

It is full of passages of brilliant bombast ; 
full of antithetical points, which, at first, ap- 
pear to contain some deep meaning, until, on a 


of simplification, | 


ther. 


{ ) This is | 
manifest, more especially in law ; law dates its | 


‘closer examination, we discover that they mean 
absolutely nothiag; it is full of the. wildest 
and most absurd assumptions ; as, for instance, 
that the ancient Pelasgic races of Italy were in- 
-dustrials, i. e., manufacturers, miners, chemists, 
and the like, and were therefore oppressed and 
overwhelmed by the heroic tribes who con- 
_quered them, and who, he informs us, are the 
natural foes of agriculture and industry. This 
theory, so far as we can discover, is founded 
on nothing but M. Michelet’s fanciful expla- 
nation of the old heroic legends of magicians, 
‘fire-breathing bulls and dragons, which he 
chooses to interpret into factories, and, for 
aught we know, steam-engines, of Cyclops, 
whom he boldly asserts to be miners, with 
lamps fixed on their heads, and of Circe’s and 
other witches, brewing potent draughts by ce- 
darn fires, whom he also interprets as indus- 
trials, because fires are not often necessary in 
so warm a country as Italy. 

Of a similar nature with this ineffable stuff, 
is his account of the early religion, the double, 
or, as he terms them, hermaphrodite deities of 
early Italy, and the substitution for them of the 
Greek religion. 

__ Lastly, of a like nature is his attempt not to 
elucidate, or reconstruct, the history of the 
kings and earlier commonwealth, as Niebuhr 
‘has done—Niebuhr, whom he affects to vene- 
rate, but whom he never quotes but to disparage, 
and endeavor to disprove—but to explain away, 
by his favorite jargon of symbolization, the 
first hint of which we have in the passage 
‘quoted above. 

_ It will easily be perceived, by what we 
have already said, that we have little re- 
‘spect either for M. Michelet or his work. 
Such is, indeed, the case; the former is one of 
‘the shallow, infidel, bombastic-latitudinarian, 
low-radical school of French philosophers ; and 
the latter an undigested mass of crudities, im- 
_pertinences, and ridiculous assumptions, all 
|the merit of which he has drawn from his me- 
_mory of the labors of others, whom he under- 
rates; all the demerits of which are purely his 
own, and those of the school to which he be- 
longs. In future papers, we shall go more 
deeply into this subject, and endeavor to show 
our readers that if we speak boldly we do not 


speak without consideration. 


| 








| The Life of Israel Putnam. 7 William Cut- 
| ter. New York: G. F. Cooledge and Bro- 
12mo., pp. 383, 1847. 


Tuts is a clear, sensible, and honest piece of 
_ biography, of a prominent officer in the revo- 
_lutionary war, and forms very properly a vo- 
‘lume, in an American series of Lives, in 
which we find those of Marion, the famous 
Carolina partisan general, and of Capt. John 
‘Smith, the gallant discoverer and settler of 
Virginia. Putnam, like those adventurous 
spirits, was a man of romantic bravery and 
daring enterprise, and like them also, estimable 
as a man, as well as admirable as an oficer. 
We are age to see put in historical shape, and 
fortified by reliable testimony, the almost fabu- 
lous accounts of the courage and resources of 
gallant “ Old Put,” as well as to read a manly 
vindication of the absurd imputations upon his 
courage and skill. 

Our history, thus far, has three epochs—the 
colonial era, the revolutionary age, and the 
period since. The second or middle period, 
was our heroic age of statesmen and men of 
action, and truly great public characters, in 
every department. Among those noble spirits, 
Putnam was one of the foremost,—bold, able, 
ingenious, humane, upright, and sincere. What 





are the words of Washington himself, whose 











language is to be received with reverence ? 
_ one of o hag “. & President of 

ongress, 8 s oO utnam, then a 
Major-General and second in command, as a 
most valuable man, and a fine executive offi- 
cer. And in a most kind letter to the old ve- 
teran, disabled by disease, and retired in the 
evening of his life from public service, he thus 
writes : we transfer the letter to our columns 
entire, regarding it as worthy of the “ greatest 
spirit” in an era of probity, elevation of senti- 
ment, and of public and well as private honor. 


** Head-Quarters, 2d June, 1783. 
“ Dear Sir: 

* Your favor of the 20th of May I received 
with much, pleasure. For I can assure you, 
that, among the many ats | and meritorious 
officers with whom | have had the happiness to 
be connected in service through the course of 
this war, and from whose cheerful assistance and 
advice I have received much support and confi- 
dence, in the various and trying vicissitudes of 
a complicated contest, the name of Putnam is not 
forgotten; nor will be but with that stroke of 
time, which shall obliterate from my mind the 
remembrance of all those toils and fatigues, 
through which we have struggled, for the pre- 
servation and establishment of the Rights, Li- 
berties,and Independence of our Country. 

“Your congratulations on the happy pros- 
pects of our peace and independent security, 
with their attendant blessings, to the United 
States, I receive with great satisfaction; and 
beg that you will accept a return of my gratula- 
tions to you on this auspicious event—an event, 
in which, great as it is in itself, and glorious as 
it will probably be in its consequences, you have 
aright to participate largely, from the distin- 
guished part you have contributed towards its 
attainment. 


“ But while I contemplate the greatness of 
the object for which we have contended, and fe- 
licitate you on the happy issue of our toils and 
labors, which have terminated with such gene- 
ral satisfaction, I lament that you should feel the 
ungrateful returns of a country in whose service 
you have exhausted your bodily health, and ex- 
pended the vigor of a youthful constitution. | 
wish, however, that your expectations of re- 
turning sentiments of liberality may be verified. 
| have a hope that they may—but should they 
not, your career will not be a singular one. In- 
gratitude has been —— in all ages; and 
Republics, in particular, have ever been famed 
for the exercise of that unnatural and sordid vice. 


“ The Secretary at War, who is now here, 1n- 
forms me that you have been considered as enti- 
tled to full pay since your absence from the 
field, and that you will still be considered in that 
light till the close of the war ; at which period 
you will be equally entitled to the same emolu- 
ments of half-pay, or commutation, as other offi- 
cers of your rank. The same opinion is also 
given by the Paymaster General, who is now 
with the army, empowered by Mr. Morris for 
the settlement of all their accounts, and who 
will attend to yours, whenever you shall think 
proper to send on for that purpose, which it will 
probably be best for you to do in a short time. 

“I anticipate, with pleasure, the day—and 
that I trust not far off—when I shall quit tne busy 
scenes of a military employment, and retire to 
the more tranquil walks of domestic life. In 
that, or whatever other situation Providence 
may dispose of my future days, the remembrance 
of the many friendships and connexions I have 
had the happiness to contract with the gentle- 
men of the Army, will be one of my most grate- 
ful reflections. Under this contemplation, and 
impressed with the sentiments of benevolence 
and regard, | commend you, my dear Sir, my 
other friends, and with them the interest and 
happiness of our dear country, to the keeping 
and protection of Almighty God. 

‘* I have the honor to be, &c., 
* GEORGE WASHINGTON. | 
“To the Honorable Major-General PuTNAM. 
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The events of his life were chiefly military; frail branches, neither of which, in the opinion 


we see little of the farmer and citizen. Early 
leaving the plough, Cincinnatus-like, for the 
field, an incident that occurred several iimes 
during his career, he is popularly known, only 
or chiefly as a military leader, and especially 
asa partisan. In this line of action he w: 
almost invariably successful, ready, and inde- 
fatigable. As Marion was the partisan leader 
of the south, Putnam holds much the same 
portion at the north and east, though he was 
something beside, being a capital scout, or 
daring ranger. 

He commenced his military career in that 
school of discipline for the officers of the re- 
yolution, the seven years’ war, where as a colo- 
nist he fought with the English, and against 
the French; while afterwards the tables were 
completely turned, he eres for and with his 
countrymen against the British, and in company 
with the French. War brings about strange 
changes, and here was one of the most remark- 
ble. 

From a private soldier in the provincial 
troops, Putnam rose to be second only to the 
Commander-in-Chief in the American Army, 
passing regularly through the intermediate 

es. The fortune of war made him a 
rover before the oe out of the revolu- 
tionary contest; he fought in Canada, New 
York, at the Havana, and at Detroit. 

At the commencement of hostilities, he 
romptly made up his mind (heretofore a 
oyalist) to prove himself what was better yet, 

under the circumstances,—a true patriot. He 
was present and active in the Battle of Bunker 


Hill, and in most of the principal engagements | 


of the war, though during the last three or 
four years he was not able, from the effects of 
a stroke of se to take any part in what 
was going forward. 

The daring of Putnam is the characteristic 
by which he is best known. Some dozen feats 


are recorded of him, any one of which would | 


make the fortune of a common hero :—his 
bird-nesting when a boy; the wolf story; the 
exhibition of strength in mastering a bull ; his 


critical position when a captive of the Indians, | 


when he came near realizing the fate of 


Captain John Smith, and was rescued ina some-| 


what similar manner; his behavior at a fire ; 
his eneounters twice, one man to ten, 150 to 
1500; his escape down the rapids of the Hud- 
son; his duels (he abhorred duelling, and could 
afford to refuse to fight, but he effectually 
scared two fire-eaters determined to have satis- 
faction, and by a comic, yankee stratagem) ; and 
humerous wild adventurous attempts, almost 
invariably successful. Of these his encounter 
with the wolf is well known, and also the fear- 
Jess descent of the precipice at Horseneck. 
The earliest recorded act of Putnam, of this 
kind, is not so well known, for which reason 
we shall make room for it. 


“In common with most boys in the same situ- 
ation in life, Putnam found great amusement in 
‘ bird’s-nesting.” Like many other boys, too, 
whose experience has not been written, he found 
it a very hazardous sport, having nearly lost his 
life in one of his harebrained attempts to per- 
petrate this species of heartless piracy. It was 
customary on these occasions for several boys 
to go out in company ; but Putnam was always 
the leader of the band. In the case referred to, 
they had discovered a fine nest, lodged on a frail 
branch, near the top of a very high tree. The 
tree stood apart from others, and was difficult to 
climb. The nest was so far out of the way that 
it could not be reached with a pole, or any other 
contrivance which they could command. The 
only  amprenen way, therefore, to secure the prize, 
was for some one to venture upon one of those 


of all the party, was sufficient to sustain the 
| weight of any one of their number. 
** Putnam regarded the nest and the limb in 
silence for some minutes. At length he said: 
““* That bird has some of the qualities of a 
| good soldier ; she has selected her post with ex- 
‘cellent judgment, and fortified it with great 
skill. Ill wager there is not a boy within ten 
miles that can reach that nest.’ 
| No one was disposed to accept the implied 
‘challenge. They were about quitting the spot 
'in quest of some more practicable sport, when 
Putnam, deliberately taking off his jacket, and 
rolling up his pantaloons to his knees, said— 
* There’s nothing like trying,’ and proceeded to 
climb the tree. 
**His companions used their utmost elo- 
| quence to dissuade him from the mad attempt; 
but all to no purpose. He never flinched from 
any undertaking when he had once made up his 
mind to it. The tree was ascended, and the 
limb gained, nearest to that which held the nest. 
It seemed stouter than the others. The daring 
boy placed his foot on it by way of trial. It 
creaked ominously; while the mother-bird, with 
a shrill cry, abandoned her nest, hovering anx- 
iously around, and uttering many a touching 
complaint ‘ 
| “Stepping boldly out upon the limb, it bent 
under him. The boys below warned him of his 
; danger, and entreated him not to venture any 
further. Getting down upon one knee, he 
|reached towards the nest, but before he could 
| grasp it the limb cracked. His comrades shout- 
/ed to him to come down, but he still persevered. 
| His fingers touched the wished-for prize. In 
_ his eagerness he cried, ‘ I’ve got it—it is mine’ 
| At that instant the limb broke quite off, and Put- 
/nam fell: but not tothe ground. His fall was 
arrested by one of the lower branches of the tree, 
| which caught in his pantaloons, and held him 
suspended in mid air with his head downward. 
| ‘© *Put, are you hurt?” inquired one of the 
boys. 
*** Not hurt,’ answered the undaunted heart, 
‘but sorely puzzled how to get down.’ 
*** We cannot cut away the limb for you be- 
cause we have no knife.’ 
«You must contrive some other way to re- 
lieve me then, for I cannot stay here till you get 
one.” 


““*We will strike a light, and burn the tree 
| down.’ 








| Ay; and smother me in the smoke. That 
will not do.’ 

‘There was a boy named Randall in the 
group, who was noted for being a crack marks- 
man, and who afterwards fought bravely at Put- 
nam’s side. Fortunately, he seldom went out 
without his rifle, and had it with him on this 
occasion. 

*© «Jim Randall,’ said he, ‘ there’s a ball in 
your rifle.’ 

eis 

“«* Do you see that small limb that holds me 
here ? 


ed 

** « Fire at it’ 

“ * What! to cut you down ” 

***¢ Of course; for what else could [ ask it ” 

««* But | might hit your head, perhaps.’ 

*< * Shoot ; better blow out my brains at once, 
certainly do in fifteen minutes Shoot.’ 

« * But you will fall.’ 

*¢ Jim Randall, will you fire ” 

* Randall brought his rifle to his shoulder. Its 
sharp crack rang through the forest—the splin- 
ters flew—and Putnam fell to the ground. He 
was severely bruised by the fall. He laughed it 
off, however, and nothing more was thought 
of it. 

“Not many days after, Putnam, who could 
never endure the thought of being defeated in 
an enterprise, returned alone to that tree, and 
succeeded, though with the greatest difficulty, in 
securing the nest, which he bore away in triumph 
to his companions.” 





than see me die here by hanging, which I shall 


And also for this later feat of the mature 
man, the natural result of such a boyhood. 


In opening the campaign of 1760, General 
Amherst found himself in possession of the 
most important posts which the French had 
hitherto occupied in America; and resolved, in 
obedience to instructions, to attempt the imme- 
diate and entire annihilation of that power in 
Canada. The Marquis de Vaudreuil, who was 
in command at Montreal, applied himself dili- 
gently to strengthen the fortifications of that 
place; and determined, if possible, to make a 
final stand against the further progress of the 
English. For this purpose, he called in all his 
detachments, and collected around him the en- 
tire force of the colony. His resolution was 
vain. The British general, having but one 
point on which to concentrate his forces, very 
wisely and humanely prepared to collect them 
| all at that point, in hopes, by compelling an im- 
| mediate surrender, to secure a bloodless victory. 
| For this purpose, three armies were directed to 
| proceed by different routes, and appear at the 
|/same moment before Montreal. (seneral Mur- 
ray, with the corps which had been commanded 
| by the victorious Wolfe, was ordered to ascend 
the St. Lawrence from Quebec. Colonel Havi- 
| land, at the head of another division, sailed from 
| Crown Point, by way of Isle-aux-Noix—which 
| was evacuated by the enemy on his approach. 
|General Amherst, with the remainder of the 
| forces, consisting of about ten thousand regulars 
and provincials, passing up the valley of the Mo- 
| hawk, and down the Oneida, advanced to Oswe- 
/go, where he was joined by one thousand In- 
dians of the Six Nations, under Sir William 
Johnson. Embarking, with his entire army, on 
, Lake Ontario, and taking in his way the Fort of 
| Isle Royale, he arrived at Montreal, after a diffi- 
cult and dangerous passage, on the same day that 
| General Murray landed at the same place from 
| Quebec, The two Generals met with no oppo- 
sition in disembarking their troops; and by a 
| happy concurrence in the execution of a well- 
/concerted plan, Colonel Haviland joined them 
with his detachment the next day. 

** Lieutenant-Colonel Putnam’s regiment form- 
,ed a part of the main division under the Gene- 
ral-in-chief. During their progress, several in- 
cidents occurred, in which his peculiar ingenui- 
ty, as well as his intrepidity, was put to the 
test. Having entered the St. Lawrence, it was 

necessary, in order not to leave an enemy in 

their rear, to dislodge the garrison at Fort Oswe- 
gatchie—situated on Isle Royale, at the mouth of 
the Oswegatchie river. 

*‘The approach to this place was guarded by 
two armed vessels of twelve guns each, that kept 
possession of the stream, and rendered it impos- 
sible for the British army to proceed, as one 
broadside from these ships would demolish their 

,whole fleet of boats. General Amberst was 
| somewhat disconcerted ; as he must either aban- 
| don his boats altogether, and proceed by land, or 
contrive some extraordinary means to get rid of 
this formidable adversary. While he was pon- 
dering what should be done, Colonel Putnam 
came to him, and pointing to one of them, said : 
| * General, that ship must be taken.’ : 

* * Aye,’ replied Amherst, ‘1 would give the 
world if she were taken.’ 

«« *T’]] take her, Sir,’ said Putnam, coolly. 

“*How? asked Amherst, smiling incredu- 
lously. 

«Give me some wedges, a beetle, and a few 
/men of thy own choosing, and I will soon put 
| her out of your way.’ 
| Amherst could not conceive how an armed 
| vessel was to be taken by four or five men, with 
| no other arms than a beetle and wedges. But he 
had known something of the ingenuity and dar- 
ing of the provincial Colonel, and his skill in 
executing feats of peculiar difficulty. He was 
accordingly authorized to proceed ; and furnish- 
ed with everything that he desired for his expe- 
riment. 

“In the darkness of the night, Putnam and 
his chosen few, in alight boat with muffled oars, 
stole unperceived under the vessel’s stern, and 
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drove the wedges so firmly between the rudder 
and the stern-post, as to render the rudder quite 
unmanageable. They then effected their escape 
in the same stealthy manner as they had come. 
Deprived of her helm, the ship was left at the 
mercy of the winds and the stream, and was 
soon driven ashore. In this condition she offer- 
ed no resistance to the British arms, but struck 
her colors at the first summons, Her companion 
followed her example without delay, so that this 
victory was won without the loss of a man, or 
the firing of a gun on either side.” 

Of such incidents Putnam’s personal histo- 
ry is full, and they serve to give individuality 
to the man; yet these are not more character- 
istic than many instances of his humanity. 
The first half of this biography, that part 
which relates more particularly to the early 
career of Putnam and the seven years’ war, 
is by far the most interesting. The hero ap- 

ars there more frequently as the chief actor. 

uring the war of the Revolution, Putnam was 
one of a band of heroes ; and we hear less of 
his astonishing feats. The biography here 
(whether to disguise poverty of material, or from 
sheer neglect on the part of the writer, we are 
not prepared to say), assumes more of the 
character of a general history, and personal 
adventures become merged in the eked pro- 
gression of events. 

The name, character, and services of Put- 
nam place him within a select class, which in- 
cluded Stark, Allen, Wayne, and Marion—all 
independent, fearless, patriotic, true. Arnold 
was perhaps a man of as brilliant valor, but 
his name is known on the roll of history 
chiefly as a traitor. Greene, and Sullivan, and 
Schuyler, and Lee, were perhaps better tacti- 
tians, and of undoubted courage and zeal for 
the cause ; but not qualified so well for the dan- 
gers and the difficulties of partisan warfare. 

But we have said enough of the gongs 
character and qualities of Putnam : let us loo 
at him ina nobler character,—as the good man. 
Hear Mr. Peabody, who has written his life: 


*« But his military reputation, high as it was, 
concealed no dark traits of personal character 
beneath its shadow. In all the domestic rela- 
tions, the surest test of habitual virtue, he was 
most exemplary; and his excellence in this re- 
spect deserves the more notice, as the stern dis- 
cipline and wild adventure, in which so much 
of his life was spent, were more favorable to the 
growth of severer qualities. His disposition 
was frank, generous and kind ; in his intercourse 
with others, he was open, just, sincere, and un- 
suspecting ; liberal in his hospitality, and of 
ready benevolence, wherever there was occasion 
for his charity. ‘Those who knew him best were 
the most forward to express their admiration of 
his excellence.” 


And Dr. Dwight : 


** With only the advantages of a domestic edu- 
cation in a plain farmer’s family, and the usual 
instruction of a parish school, he raised himself 
from the management of a farm to the command 
of a regiment in the last Canadian war, and in 
the revolutionary war to the second command in 
the armies of the United States. ‘To these sta- 
tions he rose solely by his own efforts, directed 
steadily to the benefit of his country, and with 
the cheerful as well as united suffrages of his 
countrymen. 

« ee employment in which he engaged, he 
filled with reputatiow. In the private circles of 
life, as a husband, father, friend, and companion, 
he was alike respected and beloved. In his 
manners, though somewhat more direct and 
blunt than those of most persons who have re- 
received an early polished education, he was 
gentlemanly and very agreeable. In his disposi- 
tion he was sincere, tender-hearted, generous, 
and noble. It is not known that the passion of 
fear ever found a place in his breast. His word 
was regarded as ample security for anything for 





which it was pledged ; and his uprightness com- 
manded absolute confidence. His intellect was 
vigorous ; and his wit pungent, yet pleasant and 
sportive. The principal part of his improve- 
ments, however, were derived from his own ob- 
servation, and his correspondence with the af- 
fairs of men. During the gayest and most 
thoughtless period of his life, he still regarded 
religion with profound reverence, and read the 
Scriptures with the deepest veneration, On the 
public worship of God he was aregular and very 
respectful attendant. In the decline of life, he 
publicly professed the religion of the Gospel; 
and in the opinion of the respectable clergyman 
of Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. Whitney, from whose 
mouth [ received the information, died hopefully 
a Christian.” 


And Dr. Whitney : 


** He was eminently a person of public spirit, 
an unshaken friend of liberty, and was proof 
against attempts to induce him to betray and de- 
sert his country. The baits to do so were re- 
jected with the utmost abhorrence. He was of 
a kind, benevolent disposition; pitiful to the 
distressed, charitable to the needy, and ready to 
assist all who wanted his help. In his family 
he was the tender, affectionate husband, the pro- 
vident father, an example of industry and close 
application to business. He was a constant at- 
tendant upon the public worship of God, from 
his youth up. He brought his family with him 
when he came to worship the Lord. He was 
not ashamed of family religion. His house was 
a house of prayer. For many years he was a 

rofessor of religion. In the last years of his 
ife, he often expressed a great regard for God, 
and the things of God. There is one, at least, 
to whom he freely disclosed the workings of his 
mind—his conviction of sin—his grief for it— 


his dependence on God, through the Redeemer, | 


for pardon—and his hope of a future happy ex- 
istence, whenever his strength and heart should 
fail him. This one makes mention of these 


things, for the satisfaction and comfort of his P 


children and friends; and can add, that, being 
with the General a little before he died, he 
asked him whether his hope of future happiness, 
as formerly expressed, now attended him. His 
answer was in the affirmative ; with a declara- 
tion of his resignation to the will of God, and 
his willingness even then to die.” 





The Autobiography of Goethe. Edited b 
Parke Godwin. New York: Wiley 
Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. 


WE are happy to perceive that a translation of 
this important work has at length been 
achieved, and that it is to be presented in so 
becoming and elegant a form. A faithful and 
complete version of these most interesting and 
instructive volumes, has long been needed and 
desired; and it is strange that it should not 
have been undertaken before. We hope, 
however, that the present publication will, to 
a certain extent, satisfy the demands which 
have been made, and the expectations raised. 
The work of the translator seems, on the 
whole, to be fairly done, showing a close and 
careful attention to the original, and often 
flowing with an easy grace, so rarely to be 
met with in translations; though we must 
confess, we sometimes miss that force and 
felicity of expression, in which Mr. Carlyle 
was formerly so successful. It has also struck 
us that, in a few instances, a diction a little 
more elevated would have been in itself 
ble, and as true to the spirit of the ori- 
ginal. The value of these volumes would 
also be materially enhanced by more co- 
pious annotation. Properly to edit and 
present this work to the American public, 
is a task highly honorable, and one that 
requires much practical acquaintance with 
German life and literature; and we hope 





the editor will not consider his labor com- 
pleted until an appendix is added, contain. 
ing many explanations and much information 
concerning events and characters little known 
to the American reader. We should like, 
also, to see elucidated certain particulars 
which Goethe himself has passed over, and to 
find a sketch of his life, commencing where 
psd esti closes, and continued to his 


Of all the modern German writers with 
whom we are acquainted, there are none whose 
works we would more willingly see in the 
hands of our countrymen, than those of the 
author before us ; and of his numerous writings, 
none seem calculated to produce more happy 
effects than the work under consideration. 
There is, about whatever falls from the pen of 
the great German Poet, an air so genial and 
serenely earnest, that it cannot but exert a 
beneficial influence upon our too anxious and 
excited minds ; and the present work, in parti- 
cular, contains such perfect simplicity and 
naturalness in all its details, such cheering 
and earnest views of man’s life and destiny, 
blended with so much instruction and true 
wisdom, that no one can rise from its perusal 
otherwise than refreshed, encouraged, and 
me edified. 

he first four Books contain an account of 
Goethe’s parents and family, and a charming 
narrative of the manner in which he spent his 
childish years. But we must pass them over, 
quoting but a single remark upon children and 
childhood, which many fond and credulous 
parents would do well to reflect upon. 

** Who is able to speak of the fulness of child- 
hood as it should be spoken of? We can only 
behold the little creatures, as they flit about 
us, with delight and admiration ; for the greater 
art promise more than they ever perform, and 
it seems that nature, among the other naughty 
tricks that she plays us, designs to trifle with 
us also in this respect. * * * If children grew 
up according to their early indications of talent, 
we should possess an abundance of geniuses ; 
but growth 1s not simple development ; the va- 
rious organic systems that constitute the whole 
man, spring from one another, are consequent 
upon one another, change into each other, dis- 
possess one another, and even waste one 
another, so that after a time scarcely a trace 1s 
to be found of many aptitudes and manifestations 
of ability.” 

The Fifth Book shows us Goethe in the first 
period of his youth, treats of the imposing 
rg at the coronation of the Emperor 

oseph II., and introduces us to the author's 
first love affair. 

“ Every bird,” he says in commencement, 
“ has its snare, and every man is led or misled 
in a way — to himself.” Through friend 
Pylades he had been introduced to certain 
convivial entertainments, and to a society more 
agreeable than select. However, Goethe's 
connexion with them was throughout perfectly 
innocent; and the individuals towards whom 
he was more particularly drawn are proved to 
have been good and well-disposed, though 
somewhat thoughtless. We can only notice 
the rising, transit, and final obscuration of this 
celestial Venus, which first shone upon the 
heart of the lay-poet, and awoke it to dreams 
of love and high romance : 

“ As at last the wine was failing, one of them 
called the maid ; but instead of her there came 
a maiden of uncommon, and, to see her :n this 
environment, incredible beauty. ‘ What is It: 
said she, after kindly giving us good evening: 
‘the maid is ill, and gone to bed: can I serve 
you” ‘Our wine is out,’ said one, ‘couldst 


thou get us a couple of bottles over the way /— 
it were very good of thee.’ ‘ 


Do it, Gretchen,’ 








wi 
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id another ; ‘it is but a cat's leap.’ ‘ Surely,’ 
ai ‘an; took a couple of empty bottles from 
the table, and hastened out. Her figure, as she 
turned from you, was almost prettier than before. 
The little cap sat so neat on the little head, 
which a slim neck so gracefully united with 
back and shoulders. Everything about her 
seemed select ; and you could follow the whole 
form more calmly, as attention was not now 
attracted and arrested by the true still eyes and 
lovely mouth.” * * * “ The form of that girl 
has followed me from that moment, through all 
vicissitudes ; it was the first durable impression 
that female nature had ever made upon me.” 


Goethe had written, at the request of his 
new friends, a poetical love-letter, which was 
to have been used for the not very laudable 

urpose of mystifying a young man into the 
lief that he was ardently beloved by a lady 
whom he fancied : 


« Margaret had drawn my sketch of a poetical 
epistle towards her, and read it half-aloud in a 
sweet and graceful manner. ‘That is very 
pretty,’ said she, stopping with a most ingenu- 
ous air, ‘ but pity that it is not to be put to some 
true use” * That were indeed desirable,’ I 
cried, ‘and oh! how happy must he be, who 
should receive from the maiden he infinitely 
loves, such an assurance of her affection.’ 
‘There is much required for that,’ she answer- 
ed, ‘and yet it is pe tomany.’ ‘For ex- 
ample,’ I said, ‘if any one who knew, prized, 
honored, and worshipped you, should lay such 
a paper before you, what would you do? [| 
shoved the paper nearer to her, as she had pre- 
viously pushed it back to me. She smiled, 
thought a moment, took the pen, and subscribed 
her name. I was beside myself with rapture, 
sprang towards her, and would have embraced 
her,” &c., &c. 


We have only space for the last appearance 
of this morning-star of youthful love : 


** Here now the four of us walked up and down 
in the greatest felicity, and I, by Gretchen’s 
side, fancied that I wandered in those Elysian 
fields, where they pluck from the trees crystal 
cups that immediately fill themselves with de- 
licious wine, and shake down fruits that change 
into every dish that you may desire.” * * * * 
“When | had accompanied Gretchen as far as 
her door, she kissed me on the forehead. It was 
the first time she had ever granted me that 
favor, and it was the last; for, alas! I was des- 
tined never to see her again.” 





Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that 
relates to Guns and Sporting, gc. By Lt. 
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quite sick enough to relish milk and water as 
a beverage, whether of our spiritual or “inner 
man.” e accuse ourselves of a digestion, 
and plead guilty to a circulation something 


though we have no sympathy for the platitude 
of bathos, yet, if there be such a thing, we 
acknowledge a weakness for the plate-itude of 
a game dinner. “ Horror!” says our Tran- 


nibal—your amusements those of a savage !” 
“ Hah! — those attenuated shadows of a 
shade !—Pray, upon what is your insubstan- 
tial essence fed?” “ n fruits and vegeta- 
bles—not upon red blood, and the dead bodies 
of God’s free creatures!” “Pshaw! what 


devour is a microcosm of the world, and popu- 
lous with living creatures! How have you 
learned that the pang of dissolution is less to 


struction, and the other fifth upon that of those | 
which science, through the microscope, has re- | 
vealed to us!. Where will you stop? All| 
things that live, in the grades below man, are 

the tungi of decay ; and all that is material of 
him is alike so. Death is so entirely the law 
of life, that, though fed on air, you must do. 
murder with every breath; it is the fuel of all | 
life, except, perhaps, that of Baby Ethics, alias | 
—Transcendentalism !” 

But we are wasting words upon what is | 
neither a thing, nor the reflex of a thing. Mr. | 
Kennedy’s “ bah!” is gloriously and eternally 

legitimatized, as the only answer men have to 

make to such twaddle. That a “ truth is nou- 

rished by the blood of the martyrs,” is, per- 


Venery. That God might or could have made | 
men otherwise, we are assured; but that he 








themselves ; or, it may be, that spinal disease, | order the “ Tall Son of York” is now the grand 
with the rocking chair their throne of state,| master, by acclamation, on our new continent. 
has something to do with it! But this they| He is not only grand master per se, but by the 
would consider an invidious discussion! Be | divine and legal “ right of possession,” through 
the truth upon this point where it may, we| many years of steadfast devotion to the rights, 
must be permitted to confess ourselves not \interests, and humors of said order. He 
|stands in the breach, between an effeminate 
philosophy and the manhood of our race. For 
all traits, as well of manhood as of delicacy, 
_we would recommend him to “ Dian” as a new 
warmer than that of a fish or a frog. Hence, “Endymion,” somewhat sturdily developed, 


to be sure. He would hardly do for an alle- 


_gorical dream of poetical enthusiasm—for we 


suppose Dian, or the moon, has been cured of 


that by this time—but he will stand as the em- 
scendental Pythian, “ your appetites are can-| 


bodiment of that hale and doughty hardi- 
hood which belongs to our new country. Ina 


word, he has Americanized the Olympic Hero- 
‘ies! “The Spirit of the Times,” which he 


has conducted, is not merely a name. It is 
absolutely what it pretends to be. It has 


linked the old feudal times with ours. 
diflerence does it make whether the blood is 
red, green, or white? Every vegetable you confidence in the physical; for it seems that 
/God has made the material organs of that life 
| the only true interpreters between himself and 
us; and as, when he first formed Adam out of 
them than to the stag or boar? If the de-|the dust of the earth, these organs were his 
struction of animal life be a crime, does He who | first present to us, we shall continue to regard 
marks the fall of every sparrow regard, with with respect the revelations they make ! 

less complacency, the death of myriads of ani- | 
malcule, crushed by every movement of your 
jaws? Four-fifths of the creatures which are | 
visible to the naked eye, live by mutual de- 


We are conservative enough to have full 


After all, since we are neither seraphim nor 
angels, we must be “men that are men!” 
“ And there were giants in those days,” was 
said of a very remote period; but should we 
undertake a physical comparison, General Tom 
Thumb might almost stand as the giant of this, 
Porter and his peers always excepted! At 
least, we are assured that General Thomas will, 
through aj] coming ages, be considered, physi- 
cally and intellectually, a giant prototype of all 
that race of namby-pamby heroes we have 
hinted at! 

Think of that period when “ it was sport for 
the strong” 

“ To—go forth with pine 
For a spear 'gainst the mammoth, 
Or strike through the ravine 
At the foaming behemoth, 
While man was in stature 
As towers in our tiine,— 
The first-born of Nature, 
And like her, sublime.” . 


haps, the most central aphorism of ayy “Pro-| And then of the Pigmy of modern Cockney- 
verbial Philosophy !” certainly it is in that of dom— 


“ Who makes the woods wonder” 


Col. P. Hawker. First American, from the | did not we are equally so. Even Ham was with Day ayy taggeebed | ganged ’ 
Ninth London Edition. Carefully collated | not the first hunter, for Eve did murder of the mei ae cuisestien thet atand vielen of 8 ig 
from Authentic Sources by W. ‘I’. Porter,! monads when she bit the forbidden fruit ? sigh ‘shin Old Spenser pi 80 quaintly em- ; 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 460. Philadelphia: Lea & | ‘That Cain, Esau, Nimrod, Nebuchadnezzar,and }.. ef sm his Alle a “ Muinsotmcs”— oe | 
Blanchard. all that hairy branch of the family, made the a bd a : tia it de 
Wuen books, such as the above, cease to be | first “fur fly,” no commentator will dispute; ~ yaa oe oat np radiate Paty mo nay ll 
regarded with interest, and read with enthusi-| but that “ fur,” in its technical and commercial | _In salvage forrest by adventure slew, 
asm, we too shall become sentimental, and | sense, was the only garniture of destroyed and nd eft the spoyie, his oftivith dreadfal view, ; 
sigh for the “ good old times of Adam and of destructible creatures, up to this time, may —_ Made all that him so horrible did see, : 
Eve.” Rather take us back to fig-leaf aprons, | well be considered a debatable question. The — Thinke wy Sse net eT aaa Ft 
or at least to the hirsute covering of Esau,| later progeny of this Ham family have found penance age 4 
than swathe our manhood in the swaddling | it quite as much in point to make “the fea- And now by the side of this noble savage i 
clothes of modern Transcendentalism, which | thers fly.” As for all the down-y grades, place the picture of a feeble, thin ——- i 
out-Byrons Byron in collars, and out-Samsons | both of hunters and of prey, from this point, with “ tediousness the limbs and outwa 
Samson in hair and beard, to shake the world | facilis descensus, to the little end of nothing, we flourishes” —whose Ngee on to io = 
with spiritual heroics over the slaughter of a/ refer our readers to Sir Joseph Banks, and the love upon some star! Is not General Thum 
Tom-tit. It was, at least, a distinction of the Reports of the Royal Academy. Butseriously, the Atlas meet to bear a world full of genera- 
elder men that they walked, with countenances | hunting, with its rough sports and attendant tions such as these? We had rather = 
erect, before the Lord, with the exception of! appetite, first made men of us. The Paradi- acorns, and wash them down with bear’s : 
one Atlas, a respectable ancient, for whose | saical comforts of our progenitor, Adam, before | all our days, than be descended from such. 
bowed shoulders there appear to have been /| the fall, would have made us a race of loafers. | We should be incessantly fearing death by 


rp 8 — 
F; Wee” 


setae Prisms terbteete ee AS 


weighty reasons; but that “ humped” shoul-| It is evident the curse meant that we should | sudden evaporation. All that is warm, strong, 
ders should be almost the unvarying charac-| earn our meat as well as “ bread,” by the sweat | chivalric, and consistently noble in our man- 
teristic of these later heroes, constitutes a|of our brows. Nobody has thus more fairly | hood, we obtain b descent from a race of 
more puzzling inquiry. It may be they are| earned it (i. e., meat) than the hunters of the Hunters. Our Old World ancestors were 
wa down by the burden of that spiritual | family of Adam. They have always constituted | first acorn-eating hunters—then robbers— 

which they have so valiantly taken upon | an order of the Tall Sons of Anak, of which | then conquerors—then knights, lords, and deer- 
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stealing yeomen. Then came that glorious 
period— 
“5 h fi ed, 

i moar mnenitooons oer 

The pomp of her hervic games, 

And crested chiefs and ti sued dames 

Assembled at the clarion’s call, 

In some proud Castie’s high arched hall.” 

We know the fanatic Agrarian will sneer 
with childish self-sufficiency, that we have called 
the age of Feudal oppression glorious. But 
this is only characteristic of the blind incon- 
sistency of such maudlin prophets, who, ima- 
gining themselves specially inspired with re- 
gard to the present and future progress of 

umanity, are utterly ignorant of the laws 


which governed its past development. Such | 


are as unfit tu talk of progress as babbling 
infants to. instruct our Senators of policy. 
Compensation is God’s law of progress—and 
although the masses were oppressed—-there 
were a few privileged classes who, having 
the leisure sk the means for liberalizing pur- 
suits, soon wrought out from the chaos of the 
Dark Ages the problem of Rights, and from 
these emanated all the modern ideas of liberty, 
—this was the recompense. Learning was 
preserved in the monastaries, and the Barons 
wrested Magna Charta from King John. 
This, and the Protestant Reformation—the 
two greatest movements—came from the 
obnoxious orders of privilege; the one from 
hunting and hawking Barous—the other from 
the seclusion of the cloister. The masses fol- 








structed, and feel grateful. We may venture 
to indulge a smile—but it is only an inward 
one—when we observe with what pertinacity 
of lingering fondness the veteran dwells upon 
the merits of his first love, the flint lock—in 
opposition to the resistless progress of the— 


We perceive that though he fights step by 
step he fights forlornly, and against his own 
convictions even. But when he has felt that 
the new dynasty must reach the ascendant in 
spite of his regrets, we admire his magnanimi- 
ty when we find him turning all his experience 
to the improvement of the rivalarm. Yet we 
heartily appreciate that tenderness for the 
_ past which leads him to open his ninth edition 
| with the eulogy, obituary, and epitaph—writ- 
ten by himseli—of his eldest friend and co- 

worker, the immortal Joe Manton. Aye im- 
mortal—for what gentleman had been slain in 
mortal duello honorably, who was not indebted 
for his mittimus to the great Joe Manton! 
| What boasted feat of sportsmanship was legiti- 
matized, but that the lead had been thrown 
| through the scientific tubes of Joe; in a word, 
| whoever shot at man, bird, or beast, with 
| any other tool but was disgraced in his success, 
'and doubly damned in his failure! Peace to 
the manes of Joe!—though there is some 
doubt .whether our prayer will be realized. 
|For we may suppose his ghost will meet with 
/such swarms of those who have been sent to 
‘the returnless shore through his consummate 





then novel—detonator, to universal favor. | 


lowed, and the necessity for such orders | skill,that it will be somewhat troubled until he 
ceased. Then came our Fathers to these | gets under the immediate wing of Radaman- 
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and snipe. It thus forms one of the best se- 
ries of sketches, upon such subjects, ever co}. 
lected. This mode of illustrating such themes 
_is, by the way, the proper one ; as, since each 
‘sketch is by a different writer, and he an eye- 
witness, we have a pleasing variety of style 
and manner throughout. ere we are fur- 
‘nished a delightful salmagundi, spiced by 
such names as John James Audubon, J. Pp. 
Giraud, Dr. T. B. Thorp, Frank Forrester, 
Kendall, Sibley, and many others, along with 
that of the Editor. We hope Mr. Porter may re- 
ceive the most substantial commendations for 
his labor on this work, bestowed, not alone by 
sportsmen, which will be a matter of course, but 
as well by all those who desire to see the man- 
liness and hardihood of our race preserved. 
And certainly, to this end, there is nothing 
more absolutely conducive than a per- 
petuation of the dignity of Venery, and 
all its attendant sports. Porter is its ac- 
cepted champion ; and, surely, when we begin 
to bewail the decline of chivalric manhood 
among us, it will not be said of him that he 
has not labored, in the words of Leigh Hunt, 
“to bring back our fine old pre-eminent way !” 
He has long stood up, as the oracle, for our 
country, of its hardier instincts, as the repre- 
sentative of its physical manhood. ‘I’here are 
such things as moral and intellectual manhood, 
undoubtedly, but unless the physical be main- 
tained in perfect equilibrium with them (what 
he has steadily labored for and attained in his 
own person), they soon sink, through the gra- 
dations of weakness, to inanity. 


shores—the chivalric gentlemen and hunter | thus! All the peers and successors of Joe | 





knights went south, and the sturdy Puritan 
hunters went to the north. With their knives 
and rifles they soon won food and clothing for 


themselves of the wild beasts, and a home for | that Mr. Porter has been wise enough to cut | 


| are dwelt upon with an equally kindly simpli- 
| city. 


As for the body of the work, we are glad | 


freedom and their children, of the savages. | much of it down, as the subjects treated of are 
In a word, it was first in those regal days of entirely unsuited to this meridian. Porter 


hunting— 
“ When quick thoughts like lightning were alive !”’ 


All the impulsion of our national character 
—all of the hardy, stern, resolute, and gene- 
rous that may be native, we take through the 
blood of our noble hunter ancestors. That 
terrible soldiery which is devastating Mexico, 
is composed of hunters, almost to a man—and 
the eagle they carry before them, is a hunting 
bird—the fierce-eyed king of the winged 
hunters! Then honor to the magnanimous 
art of Venery ! and honor to its patrons among 
us, Porter and Hampton, and Kendall, and all! 


has well explained this matter to American 
readers, in his Editur’s Dedication to Colonel 
Wade Hampton, Jr. 


**The high character of the book, its great 
| reputation, both in this country and in England, 
| and the number of editions through which it has 
| passed, having attracted the attention of the 
| American publishers, they confided to my care 


the task of adapting it to the wants of the Ame- | 


rican Sporting World. In fulfilment of this, it 
appeared to me that much of it was altogether 
_unnecessary to sportsmen on this side of the 
| Atlantic. You will see, therefore, that I have 
| omitted many chapters contained in the original, 


Essays by Theophilus Parsons. 
| tion. Boston: 
| 1847. Pp, 181. 


Second Edi- 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. 


THESE essays are intended to present a popu- 
|lar view of the theological system of Sweden- 
berg. They are written in a style of great 
elegance, and are remarkable for the copious 
fancy of their illustrations. The author is 

evidently a man of natural goodness of heart, 
| and is full of the doctrine of the so-called New 
Church. But while perfectly unconscious of 
his error, we think in his advocacy of what he 
believes to be a system of truth he has endea- 
'vored so to display its tenets that they may 
‘appear identical with truths acknowledged 
_everywhere, and belonging to Philosophy rather 
than to Theology. On the other hand, he has 
'ascribed to the old theological systems and to 
\the leading doctrines of the orthodox church 


Porter has done a great thing tor himself, | which, being devoted to matters of a local cha- | certain notions not contained in the very ker- 
and all good men and true on this side the | racter, could not be regarded as either useful or | nel of the doctrine, but belonging to the false 
water, in editing this edition of Hawker. The | interesting to our countrymen generally. The and exploded metaphysics of by-gone days. It 


matter-of-fact enthusiasm of that worthy per- 
son, is very infectious, and will meet—-as the 
Associationists say—its “ correspondence” 
here. A military man, our Colonel seems to 
have devoted himself to this cognate art, not 


space thus obtained I have filled up with a 
series of articles upon THe HunTING AND 
SHooTinG oF NortH America, from the pens 
| of our most practical and scientific sportsmen.” 


No general rules can be so framed as to 


‘is clear that many such notions still inhere in 
theological works, because in this science 
there is the most fear of innovation, and men 
cling to the letter the stronger since perhaps 
they feel the substance may more easily escape 


alone with the passion of an amateur, but as | meet all the exigencies of hunting, which oc- | them. 


well with the laborious, circumstantial mi- 
nuteness and skill of a professor. His earnest- 
ness is quite refreshing, and the direct and 


resolute simplicity with which he follows up | 


his almost exhaustless subject through its ap- 
parently trivial details, imposes respect upon 
us, and convinces as through his strong con- 
victions of their importance. He is a gossip 
—-but a pleasant one—-because we feel that he 
gossips out of the fulness of knowledge—and 
can't help it! He gives us the opinions of a 
sage old sportsman upon guns and gunning, 
from the position of a higher than mercenary 
caste, and we perceive tuat they are those of a 
gentleman——just such as he would throw off 
in a cosy alter-dinner chat over the wine. 
We listen with deference because we are in- 


cur under the new conditions here. The 
|crack sportsman of England would find his 
| formulas sadly set at naught in the deep tan- 
gles, gloomy swamps, and vast prairies of this 
country. Hence, although those portions of 
Hawker, which have been retained, are excel- 


yet we regard Porter’s additions as much more 
valuaole. His practical hints are calculated 
more immediately for this meridian. He has 
wisely called to his aid the best writers, upon 
such themes, in the country, nearly every one 
ot whom has been, or is, a correspondent of his 
admirable weekly, “ The Spirit of the Times.” 
(he natural history and mode of pursuing 





nearly all the objects of sport is given, from 
the moose and caraboo, down to the rice bird 


lent, as containing many hints available to us, 


The first essay is on the subject of life. 
The source of life is God. The creation of 
living beings is continually going on, and they 
are effects springing from the very essence of 
God. This essence is Infinite Love, Infinite 
Wisdom, and their Eternal Activity. Thus, 
according to Swedenborg, there is a Trinity of 
elements in one divine Person, “ distinct, yet 
essentially co-operative and conjoined into 
Unity.” "Yet these, the elements of all things, 
when they flow from the Divine Nature, lose 
their union, so that the first heaven is the 
effect of Love, and this is the ruling element 
of the wills of those that inhabit it. The an- 

Is of the second heaven are animated by the 

ivine wisdom, and act in obedience to the 





truth thus revealed, so these heavens are fill 
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with that love to their neighbor which is ac- 
knowledged and seen to be just and reasonable 
and in accordance with wisdom. The third 
heaven, acknowledging the power of God, 
obey his commands as their rightful superior. 
Intelligent but perverted beings inhabit the 
hells; they love not God, they are blind to the 
truth, and feel no obligation to obey his com- 
mands. But they are as happy as they can be, 
thus intellectually maimed ; coerces and 
restrains them to prevent their doing mischief, 
to which they are naturally inclined; and in 
other respects they enjoy, as bad ren do on 
earth, and find a pleasure in the gratification of 
selfish and criminal desires. But according to 
Swedenborg, besides the heavens and hells the 
earths form a third class of inhabited worlds; 
here beings of the human race are placed in 
progress of preparation for the heavens, and 
on the earths the same triple relation exists ; 
the highest development is in animals the 
effects of the divine Love, next vegetable life 
exhibits wisdom, and last is the mineral king- 
dom unconsciously obedient to the divine 
power. This relation of all objects to their 
causes—the spiritual elements in the Divine 
Nature, is the foundation of the doctrine of 
Correspondences. 

The inmost of each man, the essence of his 
spiritual nature, of which he is unconscious, 
but by which he lives, comes by a direct influx 
from God. The principle of thought in man 
is from the divine Wisdom, the principle of 
will is from the divine Love. But besides this 
direct influx, there is another influx through 
media ; good or bad spirits operating upon the 
man to render his life and Fare. conform- 
able to theirs, thus recalling the notion of the 

ood and bad angels in the tragedy of Faust. 
The divine Providence has made man free, and 
so tempers temptation, that the best possible 
condition of the man consistent with freedom 
is at last attained ; temptations successfully re- 
sisted perfect the stronger spirits, and fit them 
for higher developments of Love in the 
heavens ; while the influence of evil natures | 
is resisted so that the weaker men may not be 
drawn entirely away from goodness and truth. 

The famous doctrine of Correspondences 
seems to be analogous with the fancy of Plato, 
that the fashion and form of outward things 
was so moulded by the Creator as to corres- 
pond with archetypal ideas existing in the 
divine mind. So Swedenborg asserts that all 
material things correspond to the nature and 
qualities of the divine elements from which 
they spring. Man, as being the reflex and 
i of God in this way, has a relation to the 
whole material world ; and his thoughts and feel- 
ings, being faint images or distortions of God's 
thoughts, find in the material world of crea- 
tion resemblances. The revelation of the Bible, 
in so far as material things are mentioned, em- 
braces three distinct meanings ; first, the literal, 
extending no further than the natural objects 
mentioned ; next, the spiritual, answering to the 
qualities and mysteries of wisdom of which 
the natural objects are correspondences ; and, 
finally, a celestial sense embracing the hidden 
properties and relations of the divine Love. 

Vonnected with this subject is the univer- 
sality of the human form. All angels, all in- 
telligent beings, God himself, possess the 
human form. This is strongly asserted ; but 
when applied to God we find that from His 
personality, which is the clear ground both of 
all obligation to Him, and without which the 
horrible doctrine of Pantheism is inevitable, 
is all that is meant. If all intelligent beings 
that possess personality and conscious unity 


nn 


considering the Divine nature or angelic nature | which they did not originate, in which they 
as belonging to humanity. | were born, and which owes its gigantic expan- 
Speaking of the New Church, the author | sion to the irrepressible laws of human increase ; 


says: “ As the first Christian Church adopted | for a system in which the merchants of New 


and embraced the Jewish Scriptures, so the | 
New Jerusalem embraces these two churches, | 
and all other forms and modes of truth and) 


good. Considered in reference to them, she | 
has her distinctive principles; but these are 


England and of Britain had full participation, 
with abundant gains; and still more, that they 
should be challenged to sever at a blow, ties 
which are indispensable, for atime at least, to 
the welfare of the very objects of this ignorant 
sympathy; all this is unreasonable and unjust 


not exclusive of theirs, nor opposed to them. in the highest degree.” The last article is a 
All modes and all degrees of goodness will find | review of Finney’s Lectures on Theology, from 
her their nursing mother. Larnestly desirous | which we gather that the author of the Lec- 
to lift up all to the highest place of spiritual | tures, though original and bold in his views, has 
life, she still offers her hand, her help, her | St#ted his propositions somewhat loosely He 

states this proposition as his foundation. ‘ En- 


light, her love, to all upon the lowest step of‘ 
: | joyment, blessedness, or mental satisfaction, is 
sh eae thao mend rm are turned up- | the only ultimate good.” The highest Good of 


. | the universe is indeed predicated as the moral 
In conclusion, we have only to say that a/ end of that universe, the happiness of the intel- 
summary view of the doctrines of the New ligent beings that inhabit it 1s an end not un- 
Church can be obtained from these essays | worthy of an infinite love ; but we are led to be- 


in a popular dress, free from the offensive lieve that worthinessis, as a moral end, far above 


dogmatism, the tiresome repetitions, and the | 
incredible literalness of the Apostle him-, 
self. Swedenborg was no doubt a learned | 
and pious man, but his mind was in a state of 
diseased excitation, and no person can read his | 
Arcana without disgust, except he happen to 
be a disciple, and unable to see the errors of his | 
teacher. But these essays display the tenets 
of the Church as they would exist in and as 
modified by a man of clear good sense, who, 
naturally, to himself and others justifies and 
explains that which simply stated would be 
condemned. Thus a connected view is ob- 
tained of a system that otherwise would be 
considered a farrago of mere mysticism and 
disjointed allegory, intermingled with the 
worst species of theological pettifogging and 
quibbling. 





The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Re- 
view. April,1847. No. II. Philadelphia: M. 
B. Hope, Education Rooms. 

We are pleased with a perusal of this able and | 
judicious religious journal. The first article is | 
a review of the work of Elliot on the Apoca- 
lypse, a late and leading work on that subject. 
One instructive fact is stated. ‘* The Rev. Geo. 
Stanley Faber is a veteran in this department of 
interpretation ; and yet in his latest work, he 
repudiates almost all expressions given in his 
earlier prophetic writings; and some too which 
other learned commentators still think were cor- 
rect. The conclusion drawn by the Reviewer 
is, ‘that it would be wiser to give less indul- 
gence to an exuberant imagination—to leave 
secret things to God—not to be wise above what 
is written, and to acquiesce with submission in 
the declarations of the risen Saviour, ‘‘ It is 
not for you to know the times and the seasons 
which the Father hath put in his own power.” 
The next gives an account of the addresses at 
the inauguration of Dr. Woolsey, as President 
of Yale College. The article on Dowling’s His- 
tory of Romanism is rather a review of the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome than of the 
volume in question. The reviewer, in reference 
to the main question, somewhat artfully puts the 
subject in this light. ‘** We may think that super- 
ficial statements and flaming pictures are not the 
most effectual or rational means of opposing 
error, and yet there may be a multitude of minds 
ready to be excited and instructed by such in- 
struments. So long as books contain truth and 
are free from an evil spirit, we may hope for | 
good from their circulation, even when they are | 
not of a kind to suit ourselves.” The essay on) 
the Reading of History is somewhat too formal 
and abstract, but still suggestive. One of the, 
most pleasant and sensible articles is the review | 


| proposition. 


‘tiousness, and its religion both.” 


happiness, and that though the elements may 
and must be considered as the same in the ideal 
of the highest good. As it regards obligation, 
there are three sources, yet contained in one 
We are bound to obey the law 
written in our hearts and in revelation, because 
it is the will of God the creator, because he has 
thereby the right of an owner to exact obedi- 
ence—because it is true, and is in this light seen 


‘aiming at the highest utility of the universe, 


subserving happiness, as according to Mr. Fin- 
ney; in the third place, because it is founded on 
an infinite love, in this respect aiming at the 
highest perfection internally of each individual 
in the universe. Thus it is seen that not only 
are men created to enjoy happiness, but to 
diffuse happiness to others, not only to be blessed 
but to be benevolent. And unless the instincts 


,of mankind are astray, suffering virtue is a 


nobler object than satisfied selfishness. Mr. 
Finney is blamed likewise for maintaining the 


ability to do as a necessary deduction from the 


doctrine of the freedom of the will. But these 
topics are impossible to discuss in a brief notice 
of the review itself. 


The New Englander. Vol. V. No. 2: 4prii, 
1847. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


Tue first article. of the April number is on 
the subject of Hydropathy, and moderately sup- 
ports the view that the use of water is beneficial 
in the cure of diseases. The writer does not 


| discard the use of drugs; in addition to the out- 


ward and inward application of water. One 
result of the increased attention paid to the 
therapeutic agency of water, is found in the more 
constant habit of daily ablution of the whole 
body, and by this, we agree with the writer, the 
general health is established and preserved. 
The next article is on the vast extent and great 
power of the system of Sunday schvols. It is sup- 
posed that not less than twohundred thousand 

ersons,most of them respectably and many high- 
y qualified,are employed as Sunday school teach- 
ers in the United States. If so, by judicious 
observation and system, they ought to advance 
the cause of education immeasurably, while the 
immediate influence of their labors of love ought 


to be no less important. 


Of “« Festus,” we are told in the third article 
“its philosophy is necessity, its morality licen- 
The fourth 
article is on the origin of the Romanic Languages, 
and is a review of the German work of Dietz, on 
the languages derivei from the Latin. The 
growth of new languages from a common stock, 
and the successive changes by foreign adoption, 
so that finally distinct dialects are the result, 
must be of great interest to philologists ambitious 
of explaining the more difficult problems of the 
Indo-Germanic group. The paper entitled ** The 





are men, we can have little hesitation in thus 


of Howison’s “ History of Virginia ;” it is just | Best Society,” is on the importance of making 
and discriminating Speaking of the domestic | home the outward reflex of all the graces of in- 
institution, the writer says: ‘‘ That the actual | dividual character; the influence of harmony and 
roprietors of the Southern States should be | obedience, of kindness and self-denial, here 
Peld responsible for the growth of a system | cannot be magnified. The next article is a rapid 
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summary of the Orations delivered at the late 
inaugurations at Harvard and Yale Colleges, 
and, amidst the rhetorical ornaments of such 
productions we might expect at the present time 
much of a practical character. We transfer one 
sentence from President Woolsey’s address. 
** How desirable that our educated young men 
should be taught a theology so liberal—if that 
might be—as not to pertain to party, but to uni- 
versal Christianity, and so majestic in its out- 
lines as to recommend itself to the conciousness 
and make it own the presence of God.” 

The next paper is a review of Dr. Jarvis’s work 
on Chronology, for the most part in reference to 
the establishing a basis by means of the eclipse 
of the moon, which settles the year of the death 
of Augustus. We have a pleasing account of the 
Revelations of the Microscope, principally in 
reference to animalcule and infusoria. A review 
of Dr. Stone’s discourses on the Church Univer- 
sal succeeds. The article on the life of John 
Foster does justice in the main to that indepen- 
dant and self-taught thinker. The ‘“ German 
Anti-Papal Movement” gives sketches of Ronge 
and Czerski, and a somewhat humorous account 
of the exhibition of the holy coat of Tréves; it 
is a pity that our friend Mr. he did not take 
a pilgrimage in the direction of that city, for the 
eg of reading a chapter from the Proba- 

ilities to the venerable metropolitan. The 
_number concludes with the everlasting “* State of 
Political Parties,” in which the influence of the 
Western States is made too much a matter of 
fear ; as well as at the same time the dependence 
of the West upon the cities of the Atlantic coast, 
as the points whence her surplus production is 
to be sent to the markets of the world. 


Hallam’s Constitutional History. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


Iw his Constitutional History, Hallam appears 
to the best advantage, since his natural defects, 
in this work, are perhaps of real advan- 
tage ; for the matter-of-fact bent of his mind, is 
just the necessary defect in a historian of Laws 
and Statutes. Law has been styled a historical 
science, and constitutional history may be called 
laws historified; or the critical narrative of the 
ag of jurisprudence and legislation. When 

istory is spoken of asa study for statesmen, it must 


be constitutional history, not romantic history, 
nor yet merely military annals nor ecclesiastical 
chronicles. And this is indeed a History for 


lawyers and statesmen. Macaulay has well de- 
scribed its scope and spirit. ‘ His,work is emi- 
nently judicial—its whole spirit is that of the 
bench, not that of the bar; on a general survey, 
we do not scruple to pronounce the Constitution- 
al History, the most impartial book that we ever 
read,”"—as to the style, the reviewer describes 
it, “ such as would become a state paper, or a 
judgment delivered by a great magistrate, a 
Somers or a D’Aguesseau.” 

Himself, we believe, a lawyer; if he is not, he 
still possesses the legal character of intellect- 
acuteness, cool judgment, a ready logical tact of 
handling his topics, and a tendency to verbal 
criticism (especially seen in his literary criti- 
cisms); Mr. Hallam is well qualified from his 
studies and associations, as well as from the 
character of his mind, to write a history of laws 
and statutes; to discriminate the measures of 
parties and the characters of their leaders; to 
sift the records of the houses of Parliament, and 
to follow the decisions of Courts, in their ap- 
plication to the rules of law, in particular cases. 
As a semi-political, semi-legal, analytical sketch, 
it must rank very high; an indispensable book 
to the constitutional lawyer and the practical 
statesman, and the philosophic student of 
history. 

There is a chapter or two, in the Middle 
Ages, of this author, on the Feudal System, 
which ought to be reprinted separately as a Law 
Tract ; inasmuch as it is the most extensive 
treatise, in its design and execution, of any simi- 
lar piece of historical criticism we are acquaint- 
ed with. We hope some enterprising Law 
publisher may act upon our suggestion, 


Blackwood’s Magazine, April. 
Leonard Scott & Co. 

Outv Esony comes to us this month well 
laden with good things; and we say this ad- 
visedly, notwithstanding he has another fling at 
us members of the Model Republic, proceeding 
from the pen of a jaunty sort of writer, who 
thinks he touches us upon the raw, The gentle- 
man being somewhat good-natured withal, we 
will. restrain our “ virtuous indignation,” and 
calling no names, and naming no names, we 
‘venture to assure him that he will run little 
risk of the tar-and-feathering decoration which 
he seems to dread, should he ever return to 
Gotham. There is much, however, as we have 
intimated, to temper our bile in the remaining 
pages of Maga. Carlyle’s Cromwell is partially 
reviewed, more particularly with a view of in- 
| dicating the leading points of Cromwell's cha- 
,racter, which has certainly been much misre- 
presented by loyalist historians. Lays and Le- 
gends of the Thames come somewhat under the 
category of the easy writing and hard reading 
style of composition—and the wit, if any, is 
difficult either to be seen or felt. Old Father 
Thames is one of the dullest old gentlemen 
of our acquaintance. Next we have Letters 
on the Truths contained in Popular Super- 
stitions,—Nos. II. and III. containing many 
curious details upon matters which have laid 


New York: 





ages and nations. ‘The Fighting Eighty- 
Eighth” is a resumé of the exploits of that 
gallant regiment, vindicating the character of 
that much abused corps, who have been usually 
known by the flattering appellation of ‘ Foot- 
pads ;” and, being composed of the wildest of 
the Milesian tribes, they certainly were so in 
the least invidious but more obscure meaning of 
that euphoneous dissyllable. Lord Sidimouth’s 
Life and Times, and Hore Catulliane are both 
papers that we can cheerfully commend; not 
that they contain anything particularly profound, 
or the results of all human knowledge condensed 
into a few pages, but they do what they propose 
to do well, and that is enough for the reader. 
The publishers have issue i their edition prompt- 
ly, and in their usual good style ; and, if any one 
wishes to know more upon the subject, we re- 
spectfully refer him to them, as we have ex- 
hausted the space at our disposal. 


Geography of the State of New York. By 
J. H. Mather and L. P. Brochett. Hartford: 
J. H. Mather & Co. New York: Newmen & Co. 


A sPECIAL geography for each State gives one 
an idea of the course of Empire, since his school- 
boy days. Here is a large volume of more than 
four hundred pages, yet brief at that, of the 
physical features, climate, geology, mineralogy, 
botany, zovlogy, history, &c., of the State of 
New York. Who will say that America has not 
a national literature, at least of school books ? 
Here we have abstracts of the report on the 
Natural History ot the State, the topography and 
history of the fifty-nine counties, with outline 
maps of each (an excellent part of the work), 
dotted with towns, colleges, and here and there 
marked by a flag, where battles have been fought. 
The schoolmaster is the true preacher of nation- 
ality, and clever as are the many things he has 
accomplished in this way, there is a fine field 
before him still. The limits of scientific accuracy 
and the best possible style, have not yet been 
reached in school books. 


Great Events, Chroniclers and Distin- 
guished Historians, described by other writers ; 
collected and in part translated. By Francis 
Lieber. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Tuts publication was originally a selection 
from history, for the writer’s own son. It could 
not have proceeded from a better motive ; the 
collection is an exceedingly valuable one, there 
being few private libraries which could supply 
all the materials. The Battle of Thermopyle 


two passages from Livy; the story of William 





Tellin the words of the old Chronicler ; Gibbon’s 


fast hold upon the imagination of man in all | 


by Herodctus ; the Death of Socrates by Plato ; | P@?! 
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brilliant picture, the Conquest of Constantinople; 
Martin Luther at Worms by Marheinecke ; the 
Abbé Vertot’s Siege and Surrender of Rhodes: 
the Sack of Rome in 1527 by James Bonaparte: 
the Sieges of Leyden by Bentivoglio, and of 
Saragosa by Southey and Napier :—are among 
the materials of this attractive volume, which js 
adapted to the wants of the young reader by a 
full glossary, and to the convenience of all bya 
good index. This is just the book to find in a 
village inn or a farmhouse. We would suggest to 
the publishers the addition of a few characteris- 
tic wood-cuts, 


Four Essays. The Science of Political 
Economy—Political Economy and Industry 
and their relations—Impolicy of Protective 
Duties—A Position of the friends of the high 
Tariff examined. Reprinted. Philadelphia: 
King & Baird. 1847. Pp. 47. 


In this pamphlet we are presented with four 
essays, two of which were originally published 
inthe Charleston Mercury. ‘The writer takes 
the free trade side of the tariff discussion, as 
may be seen from the titles. The chief novelty 
| of his views consists in the analysis he has made 
of the true scope of the science of Political 
Economy and of the nature and true import of 
the term industry. Industry, he defines as the 
consumption of a value, and tells us that it must 
be distinguished from its main effect production. 
It is the general cause of production—but in 
itself is a consumption of value—the cause, and 
at the same time the opposite, of production. Of 
course industry is to take its pay from, and is an 
item to be set off against, the results production. 
Those who take an interest in the science will be 
pleased with the ingenuity of the essayist. 








Extracts from New Books. 
FANNY KEMBLE BUTLER’S NEW WORK. 


WE have been favored with some of the early 
sheets of “A Year of Consolation,” by this 
lady, and present our readers with some at- 
‘tractive gleanings. The “Year” was spent 
in Italy, and her residence in Rome afforded 
her an opportunity of picking up some in- 


| teresting anecdotes of the new Pope; who has 
“ Won golden opinions from all sorts of people.” 





“ Monsignor says, the enthusiasm of 
the people for their new sovereign is not to 
be described. Immediately after the amnesty, 
the men who had recovered their liberty flock- 
ed to the churches and received the sacrament, 
without exception, with extreme devotion. 
Moreover, he added that Heaven had certainly 
appointed this man to the exigency of the 
umes, for that the whole papal vernment 
| was tottering to its foundations. If anything 
can save it, as a government, I suppose this 
may; but it is far more likely to prove the 
preparatory process for entire change ; and in 
this respect most fitly may the present Pope be 
considered God’s messenger, and the appointed 
instrument of the appointed time. Monsignor 
—— told us several admirable anecdotes ot his 
benevolence and activity. The day of the pro- 
cession of St. Jobn Lateran, a poor old beggar 
woman, stretched by the wayside, called out to 
Christ’s successor upon earth for help, ‘ Santo 
Padre, ajutatemi che sto qui povera vecchia 
abbandonata sopra la paglia e muojo di fame. 
The Pope sent her immediately a gold piece, 
and on in the procession. At night, in 
the dress of an Abbate, having perfectly remem- 
bered the house indicated to him as that where 
the woman lived, he went to seek her, and 
found her absolutely lying upon straw, and ina 
state of miserable destitution. He immediately 
proceeded to the house of the curate of the 
ish; the latter, called up not without con- 
siderable demur and difficulty (not knowing 
from whom the summons came), from his com- 
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fortable bed, was lost in amazement and dismay | whose long detention in the papal prisons had,| Chor. Let us, ye noble children, soft inspire Es 
at the sight of the Pope, who, reprimanding him | of course, not sent them back into the world More gentle thoughts, nor yield yourselves a ES 
severely for his neglect of the poor under his | with very full pockets. A list of the subscribers’ | prey 1 
charge, bade him send immediately money, food, | names was brought to the Pope by the governor To grief, but learn to bear Jove’s righteous +e 
bed and bedding to the poor old beggar, whom | of Rome, Marini, who suggested that it would | Om aap BH . 
he had just visited. His Holiness, it seems, | be very desirable to keep it, as a future means’ With patience, and look forth to happier iy 
has a box at the ce, of which he himself| of ascertaining who were tainted with sym- meant “ 


ANTISTROPHE A, 


keeps the key ; and whereas, no letter whatever | pathy for liberal opinions. The Pope said he | 
was ever allowed to reach the late been et the | thought it was highly desirable to make that 
Sixteenth, it is an understood thing that this | use of it, immediately wrote down his own 
box, with everything put into it, is delivered | name, with a donation of a hundred scudi, 
immediately into the Pope’s hands. A certain | and engaged Monsignor Marini to follow his 
sum of money havin n charitably appro- | example, and record himself as a friend of, 
priated, I do not precisely remember by whom | those who had suffered for liberal opinions. 
now, in dower-money, for a certain number of | There is a touch of humor about this anecdote 
poor young Roman girls in one of the parishes | that makes it perfectly enchanting. 
in Rome, one among the number, a poor| While archbishop of Imola, he was already | 
deformed girl, was defrauded by the priest | known to have exhibited his sympathy for those | 
in whose hands the money was lodged, and | suffering in the cause of political reform, by fur- | 
who retained hers. The girl ventured herself | nishing many of the exiled patriots with money. | 
to address a letter to the Pope, stating how her | A beautiful anecdote is related of his merciful | 
portion had been withheld from her. With-|and humane disposition while he was in this | 
out loss of time the defaulter was summoned | situation. Among the other duties of the arch- | 
: and condemned by the Pope to pay the poor | bishop is that of a periodical survey of the pri- | 
crippled girl fifty scudi out of his own pocket, | sons, in the course of which, visits of greater or | 
a — which _ = portion | less length may be paid by him to the cells of | 
due to her. me evenings after this, in his | each or any of the criminals. An unfortunate. : ; 9. e. ; 
usual incognito dress of an Abbate, he knocked | woman, whose hushand had been confined for | bag = i eae Ser SANS Ghelewry 
at the door of an asylum for poor children, the | upwards of a year, and who had in vain soli- | Ina strange land, and no one near 


Antig. Even in our woes we felt a bliss, 
And toil a sport became, 
Whilst we embraced that aged frame— 
Father! round whom thick darkness woven 
Robes thee within the drear abyss, 
Still shall the lamp of filial love 
Burn in our breasts where’er we rove, 
Till our sad hearts by Death are cloven— 
Chor Has he 
Antig. Gone as he prayed and strove 
To go 
Chor. How then? 
Antig. A foreign shore 
Received his bones—he sleeps for evermore 
Deep in his quiet bed, and feels no pain, 
Yet tears will spring unbid when i recall 
Thy dismal fate, nor can their scalding rain 
Wash from my memory the bitter gall 
Infused from thy fierce sufferings—or steep 
My senses in forgetfulness. —I weep 


noe Coma eS a at 
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management of which was not supposed to| cited permission to see him, at length, in 


be altogether conscientiously conducted. ‘The | despair, applied to the archbishop, whose office, | bier— i 
porter refused to open the door, alleging that | however, gave him no power of furnishing her | And I, unhappy wretch! was far away, 18 
the children were at supper, and just going to| with the required permission. Much moved, | Nor caught the latest beams of thy expiring day. qi 
bed, and that nobody could be let in. At last, | however, by the poor creature’s misery, the A a Le 
the magical ‘ Aprite che sono il Papa,’ threw | humane man remembered her petition, and on ee ee th 
the door wide, and the porter, in an ecstasy of | the occasion of his next official visit to the Ismene. Unhappy 1! : “9 
fright, was ranning to rouse the whole esta-| prison, sent word to her to join the train which I pass into the world of woe, 4h 
blishment with news, which, however, | usually attended his progress on these occasions. , Deserted thus— ; : * 
His Holiness forbade; and, merely desiring | Arrived at the cell where her husband was in-| (,_) bo where —_ ne youre ry ; ; i 
the dismayed superior to conduct him to the | carcerated, he bade the woman enter it, and i ei tos aan? ee ee a. 

. ’ . ° go: a 
children’s eating-room, he proceeded to taste | sat himself at the dungeon-door for an hour, Chor. But since a happy fate was his and he 3% 
the bread and wine set before them for their | during which space of time the unfortunate Reached with a quiet mind Life’s gloomy ¥ 
supper. He then turned to the superior, | people enjoyed once more the blessing of being goal, ie 
and said:—‘ To-morrow, sir, let the bread | reunited.” Bewail not thus—but teach thy patient soul iz 
and wine put before these poor children be 


such as it ought to be ; and remember that I 
have my eye upon you:’ with which salutary 
warning he departed. There is something rather 
Haroun Alraschid in these nocturnal expeditions 
of His Holiness. On fixed days in the week, for 
a certain number of hours, he receives indis- 
criminately all persons who wish to see and 
speak with him. They are admitted without 
any distinction, one by one, according to num- 
ber; and the Pope, permitting them to seat 
themselves, hears their grievances, receives 
their petitions, and, warning them that any 
attempt to impose upon him, or in any wa 

alter the truth, will be detected and unished, 
takes their name and address, and their 








ATTEMPT AT A TRANSLATION OF GREEK | 
CHORICS. 
(Edipus Coloneus, 1670. &c. 
SONG OF ANTIGONE, ISMENE, AND THE CHORUS. 
ai ai ged ori e. 7. 2. 
SrrRopHeE A. 
Antigone.—Alas! alas! no single grief 
Weighs heavy on my soul; 
Away the weary moments roll, 
Each with its own dark sorrow laden— 
Our sire’s unhappy death the chief | 
And foremost of the dismal train— | 
We recked not of the toil or pain 
We bore for him, though gentle maiden | 
Might well of such hard lot complain, 
Whilst yet he lived the task to cheer, 


To close thine eyes, or strew thy lowly 


To bear its griefs—for none can Fortune’s 
course control. 


Srropue I. 


| Antig. Again, dear sister, let us go— 


Ism. Ah! whither wouldst thou roam ? 


| Antig. | feel a strong desire— 
| 


Ism, Of what? 
Antig To see the last long home. 


Ism. Of whom ? 


Antig. My father, hapless me! where he 
interred doth lie. 


| Ism, This may not be, poor blinded fool, that 


canst not yet descry. 


| Antig. Why chidest thou ? 


Ism. This simple fact— 


ig. This simple fact again ! 
: But now !—unutterable woes appear— _ Antig. This simple gain! ; 
business inquired into and put to rights. As Chor. What grieves thee, lady ? _Ism. Unburied lies his corse, and where is hid | 
for the women, said Monsignor, they perfectly Antig. Friends, I scarce can tell— from mortal ken. i 


adore him, for nothing can exceed his gra- 
ciousness and kindness to them :—‘ é davero,’ 
added he with Christianly humanity ; ‘ bisogna 
pensarlo che sono poverette anche lei creature 
di Dio!’ for which allowance we heretical fe- 
males were duly grateful.” 
“At : oth ~ told ust beanti 
mong many others —— told us two beauti- 

ful anecdotes of his humanity and wisdom. 
While he was archbishop of Spoleto, a list of 
Tsons suspected of political liberalism was 
ught to him, and he was earnestly recom- 
mended to forward it to Rome, as an exhibition 
of zeal that would be highly serviceable to 


himself ; he said he would take care of it, and 
immediately tore it up, and threw it into the 
fire. Since the proclamation of his att of am- 
hesty, a subscription was set on foot in Rome 


Chor. Has he departed ? 
Antig. Even as we desired— 
No fiery plague consumed him in its hell 


Sank he beneath the Ocean’s billowy roar, 
But Mother Earth’s wide-yawning chasms | 
bore 


more— 
Wretch that I am! and endless night 
Closed his dim eyes for ever to the light—_ 
Where shall we wander, on what distant shore, | 


before ! 
SrropnHe B. 
Ismene. | know not, I! 
I would that Hades’ blood-stained king 
Had borne me with my aged sire 
Down to his deepest cave of death : 
Life holds not aught that can repay suck hope- 





to raise a sum of money for the poor men 


less suffering. 





Chor. 


Antig. Lead me, and slay me on his grave—— 
! * * 


Ism. Alas! unhappy girl! deserted and alone, 
Of torments, nor with idle struggles tired | Where shall a maiden spend her life, forgotten 


and unknown ? 


AntistropPHE [. 


His trembling form away, and he was seen no | Chor. Be not alarmed, my gentle friends— 


Antig. But whither shall I fly? 


| Chor. You have escaped before— 


Antig. From what? 
Chor. From a like destiny. 


Or stormy sea, to drag a life more heavy than | Antig. Thought fills my mind— 


Chor. What thinkest thou ? 

Antig. How we shall reach our home 
T cannot tell . 
*Tis weak to think of toils that ne’er 
shall come— 


Antig. Grief drowns my soul— 


Chor. And so before. 
Antig. All bounds were overpass’d— 
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Chor. Deep in a stormy sea of woes have ye | the subject must be my apology for copying — nage to the proper names, the imadie 
. | value o 


been sternly cast— feo yg teeny portion entire. Prof. 
Antig. Yes, yes— | begins as follows : 
. Chor. I cannot but assent. | “ The difficult problem of laying open to 
Antig. Alas! | know not where our steps are | the world the entire literary remains of the 
bent— ‘ancient Egyptians by means of correct trans- 
Guide us, Almighty Jove ! the last faint flick’ring | ape = Re — nana has — a to 
ra e solved by Champollion and myself, irre- 
That hens had kindled in my breast, is dying | spective of — — in = aa 
fast away. ways. ampollion seized upon Dr. Young’s 
z J. Eccieston. | discovery that the proper names are expressed 
by means of phonetic hieroglyphies, and made 
considerable additions to Young’s alphabet by 
comparing the hieroglyphics im the names 
Ptolemy, Cleopatra, and Berenice, in the nu- 
|merous cartouches copied by the savans who 
accompanied the French army in its expedition 
|into Egypt. He also discovered that the pho- 
|netic hieroglyphics express the sound with 
| which the name of the figure begins. Yet in 
spite of the discovery of ninety-eight hiero- 
| glyphie letters and of the principle just men- 
|tioned, he found himself unable to translate a 
single line of the Rosetta inscription, to say 
(nothing of other texts; and accordingly came 
|to the conclusion that the hieroglyphics in 
general, excepting the proper names and a few 
(other groups, must be explained as signs of 
|ideas. On these two principles is founded his 
Précis du Systéme Hiéroglyphique, published in 
1824. This work, with considerable additions, 
, furnished the materials for ae 
~ > rte | Dictionnaire, Paris, 1836 and 1541. hile 
This curse that music scem'l to speak tome" | Champoltion kept ‘applying his alphabet to 
ste *., |gingle sentences, he sought to settle acrophoni- 
—e brahemabiah vec es ‘cally the values of new Licsegipphies, aa thus 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. to furnish translations of new words. At the 
Ww hin eben th ind f end of many groups he found determinative 
[We present this week the remainder Ol hicrovlyphics, whose meaning was fixed by the 
Mr. Turner’s paper read before the Society, preceding hieroglyphics or vice versa, and thus 
Saturday evening, April 10th :] /kept amassing new materials for his alphabet 
Besides the first number of its Journal, the or lexicon; although it was impossible to de- 
German Oriental Society has also published a cypher a connected text of any lenzth by the 
brochure of 160 pages, containing its Trans- | principles above-mentioned. While Young was 
actions (Jahresbericht der Deutschen morgen- carrying ¢1 his researches in England, Spohn, 
liindischen Gesellschaft), such as minutes of the of Leipsic, had been engaged in studying the 
sittings, papers read before the Society, and its | demotic and hieratic texts; by which he had 
Seek ene doo br Mh dete, Gece ob| weeling--he theregigghie. he Sk tegen 
A . ’ 0 C= J 
is keperiat Printing Establishment at Vienna, | ideographic—consisted of signs purely phonetic. 
comprising an historical statement of what has | After Spohn’s death, in 1543, 1 undertook the 
been accomplished in the principal countries of | task of completing and publishing his investi- 
Europe in the way of constructing types for | gations; in the course of which a fortunate 
foreign alphabets, and concluding with some circumstance introduced me to the precious 
suggestions as to a tabular disposition of the | collection of Minutoli. Here I foun » to my 
matter in Adelung’s gre egg oe purpose | on ree a 7 ep papyri ee wees 
of affording greater facility of reference and | word for word with each other and with texts 
cuieasion and to serve asan aid tothe memory | already published,—a most gratifying and useful 
in the study of comparative philology. Dr. Roth | discovery, A careful comparison during six 
read an article - > ener and ee of | weeks of oat “~ e the “pw 
the Vedas, which has since been enlarged and text, in whic recognised the hymns of the 
rinted. Prof. Bertheau read an essay On the | ancient Egyptians mentioned by Clement, soon 
ifferent Chronological Computations of the convinced me that the rolls of hieroglyphics 
two first > — + ana yf Pete to the | as ea as the ape texts, yon gar Mew 
Flood, and from the F to Abraham’s en- | withoul exception o onetic signs e lan- 
trance into Palestine), in the book of Genesis. guage was Coptic; but as the a and 
He states, as ond yegunenhed his “yenmage that | ae particles of the Coptic are wanting, as 
he has establis a conformity between all the | the inflexions stand at the end of each word as in 
numbers of the Hebrew, Septuagint, and Sama- | Hebrew.as manywordshavea greaterresemblance 
ritan texts, with the a oa — 100 years is | ~ the Panag than fas the Coptic, and as we 
added to or subtract rem each number, in| know from history that there was a primitive 
accordance with = gape pam on assumed , peas oe" peri yee whom all tl es are 
for the entire periods by each recension ; and | descended, while that of the hieroglyphics is 
excepting the pane th relating to Lamech and | stated to be a ispd diddexros, I ak aaveseneily 
Methuselah, and perhaps also to Nahor, which | brought to the conclusion that the hieroglyphics 
have been magnified py reducing them to lunar | are - be oe not nae ge modern Coptic, 
ears. Prof. Flugel read a summary of the | as Champollion has assumed, but from the an- 
scaling of the Fihrist el-Kulum, or Index to | cient Coptic—a language allied to the Hebrew. 


Classical Museum, No. 9. 


“ON A SYMPHONY OF BEETHOVEN. 
*‘ Terrible music, whose strange utterance 
Seem’d like the spell of some dread conscious 

trance ; 

Impotent misery, helpless despair, 
With far-off visions of things dear and fair ; 
Restless desire, sharp poignant agonies ; 
Soft, thrilling, melting, tender memories ; 
Struggle and tempest, and around it all, 
The heavy muffling folds of some black pall 
Stifling it slowly ; a wild wail for life, 
Sinking in darkness—a short passionate strife 
With hideous fate, crushing the soul to earth ; 
Sweet snatches of some melancholy mirth; 
A creeping fear, a shuddering dismay, 
Like the cold dawning of some fatal day ; 
Dim faces growing pale in distant lands ; 
Departing feet, and slowly severing hands; 
Voices of love, speaking the words of hate,— 
The mockery of a blessing come too late ; 


the Sciences, an Afabic bibliographical work of 
the tenth century, of which De Sacy made great 
use in his Memoir on the Origin and Ancient 
Literary Monuments of the Arabs, and of which 
Prof. Flagel has succeeded in obtaining the first 
complete copy known in Europe. 

Prof. Fleischer read to the Society an article 
by Prof. Seyffarth on the Egyptian Hymnologium 
of Turin, edited by Lepsius, in 1842, under the 
title of “‘ Todtenbuch der Aegypten.” The more 
than ordinary interest which attaches to 


I found further, on the most careful comparison, 
that very frequently in one text two or three 
hieroglyphics occupied the place of a single one 
in another text, which led me to the conclusion 
that very often one hieroglyphic phonetically 
expressed several letters. Again, it appeared 
that frequently the same sound in the same 
words is expressed by different signs, evidently 
because the Egyptians had several hieroglyphics 





Sor the same letter: and ee ee on the 
same method as that employed by Champollion 





unknown signs was obtained from that 
of signs already known. It also appeared that 
not unfrequently the same hieroglyphic stood for 
different sounds in different places ; which 
could not be explained by supposing a diversity 
of pronunciation. The comparison of these 
parallel texts brought to light another fact, viz 
that sometimes two or even three hieroglyphics 
served for the designation of a single letter 
Lastly, there were found after many words or 
alphabetical characters certain characters which 
in other copies were wanting, and which con. 
sequently may have served merely as diacritical 
signs, for more precisely determining the pro- 
nunciation or the meaning. All these observa. 
tions, confirmed by translations of several hymns, 
and of passages from the Rosetta inscription, 
were published, in 1826, under the title of Ru- 
dimenta Hieroglyphices, and afterwards extend- 
ed and corrected when I had an opportunity of 
making use of the Egyptian collections in foreign 
countries. 

** The question then arose, How are the above- 
mentioned peculiarities of the Egyptian writing 
to be explained? In itself it is but of little con- 
sequence how we account for the facts that the 
Egyptians sometimes gave different sounds to 
the same hieroglyphics, or expressed the same 
sound by different hieroglyphics, and that occa- 
sionally they used several hieroglyphics to re- 
present a single sound, if we can only ascertain, 
from the inscriptions, to which of the hiero- 
glyphics these observations apply, what sounds 
are represented by certain signs—in short, if we 
only know how to translate the inscriptions 
correctly. So, also, it is of slight importance 
whether we explain the phenomena of electri- 
city by one theory or another, if we only know 
that electricity is subject to just such and such 
laws Nevertheless, the course of my com- 
parisons and reflections has led me to a funda- 
mental principle by which all the above-men- 
tioned phenomena may be explained with the 
greatest ease, so as to afford satisfaction and con- 
viction to every one—and that is the principle 
of homonymy. A few examples will make this 
plain :—The inscription of Rosetta contains, in 
two places, the figure of an arm outstretched, in 
the act of rowing, and with the meaning image 
(Copt. hot),as Champollion, Lepsius, and others 
have also observed: but why? The reason is, 
that the word for rowing in Coptic is Aot ; 
wherefore they used this figure to stand for the 
word image (also Copt. hot), because the two 
words in their language are homonyms. Instead 
of this arm, in other papyri, is found the figure 
of a hyena (Copt. hoite), plainly because this 
also contains the same consonants as the Coptic 
word for image. In like manner, the figure of 
a tent (Abo) over a kneading-trough (shote), ac- 
cording to the Rosetta inscription, expresses the 
word hop sat, festive meeting (ravjyrpis), not 
because they symbolically denote, as Champol- 
lion imagined, a festive hall, but because jbo 
shote and hop sat are assonants. The Rosetta 
stone again expresses the word sacrifice (A/i/), 
by a bucket (ali/), because both contain the 
same consonants: and so with all the other 600 
ee pe From this we obtain the general 
law that every hieroglyphic expresses the con- 
sonants which its name contains, and hence 
can be used to represent all those words that 
contain the same or closely similar consonants. 
But as in Coptic many words are found contain- 
ing the same consonants, it would often be very 
difficult to guess what word is denoted by @ 
hieroglyphic in a given place ; and accordingly 
we find in the inscriptions diacritical characters 
appended to words, which are likewise pho- 
netic. Thus, after the names Apis and Mnevis, 
in the Rosetta inscription, is always placed the 
word shi (43) bud/, to show that the consonants 
which form these names must not be otherwise 
interpreted.” 

The fundamental difference between the two 
systems’consists, it will be perceived, in this:— 
Champollion and his school consider that the 
hieroglyphics on the monuments originated in 4 
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ure ideographic or picture-writing ; the figures | heresies contained in his recently published 


of which were afterwards employed, first in 
roper names and then in other words, to repre- 


Paralipomeni alia illustrazione della sagra 
Scrittura. In treating of subjects with which he 


sent the initial sounds of their names: thus, to is familiar, as in his work on Cufic inscriptions, 
take an example from the English language, the | Lanci has shown himself a learned and clever 





|ration of their gloom and mystery, and their 
lack of matter, but his pictures rivalled theirs 
_in their own way. Save for a word of mockery 
here and there, his parody might have been 





figure of a hat would stand for h, &c. And they | writer. But when he attempted to penetrate into | taken for a ene outburst of poetical mis- 


further suppose that this practice, together with | the arcana of biblical lore by means of the most | anthropy, til c é 
i abbreviation and simplification of | puerile devices of the Cabbalists, he only added | close of a part, and showed that the bigness 


the gradua 


he pierced the bladder at the 


signs in constant use, resulted in the production janother to the abundant proofs we already | was all turgidity or verbosity. In command of 


of the purely alphabetical character known as | possessed that learning and good sense are by || 





the demotic or common written hand of the 
ancient Egyptians. Seyffarth, on the contrary, 
assumes that the common Egyptian writing is 
founded on the original Chaldean alphabet of 25 
letters described by Plutarch and other ancient 


writers, and that the hieroglyphics are a sort of | 


ornamental character of later production, con- 
sisting almost wholly of symbolical figures, 
which stand for the consonants comprised in 
their names, the vowels being neglected, as in 
other ancient modes of writing : so that, recur- 
ring to our example, a hat would represent not 
only its own name, but also the words hut, hit, 
heat, hoot, &c. 


Whether the system of Prof. Seyffarth really 


contains improvements on that of Champollion 
or not, must be left to those who devote them- 
selves to this deeply interesting but difficult 
branch of study to decide, Some very fanciful 
speculations, in whieh Seyffarth has indulged, 
as to the original invention of the alphabet, 
show that very firm reliance cannot be placed 
on the soundness of his judgment. Still, the 


probability is that both systems contain elements | 


of truth as well as of error; and that, when the 
entire subject comes to be fully understood, it 
will be found to be something much simpler 
than is now imagined. Prof. S. certainly urges 
with much pertinency, that, while his own 
labors and ideas have been scouted as chimerical, 
both at home and abroad, and those of Cham- 


pollion everywhere lauded to the skies, Cham- 


pollion himself, although he had the Rosetta 
inscription for twenty years before his eyes, was 
never able to comply with the numerous en- 
treaties pressed upon him from all quarters, to 
decypher it; and that, in fact, it is impossible 
to bring the hieroglyphic text into conformity 
with the Greek, according to Champollion’s 
system. Prof. S. gives a detailed exposition of 
the contents of the so-called ‘* Todtenbuch” as 
understood by himself, with translations of seve- 
ral long passages from it; and concludes with 
challenging Professors Lepsius and Schwartze, 
of Berlin, the great disciples of Champollion in 
Germany, to furnish a logical interpretation, 
according to Champollion’s system, of the same 
portions, or even of the first page, of the Tod- 
tenbuch. If this should not be responded to 
within three months, he calls upon the Oriental 
Society to infer that the learned world has been 
deceived for the last twenty years in supposing 
that this system furnishes, as is asserted by its 
advocates, a key to the complete understanding 
of the hieroglyphics. 


| ho means inseparable companions. In any other 
country the book would simply have been laugh- 
ed at, and then quietly consigned to its merited 
oblivion; but in Rome they do things after a 
| fashion of their own. 
| Prof. Wistenfeld laid before the Society a 
| genealogical table of the Arab tribes fifteen feet 
| dong, which he designs to publish as a first 
| attempt. He has a quantity of other materials 
| which he is obliged fur the present to omit, for 
_ want of the necessary connecting links, 
The proceedings were closed by the reading 
of a curious paper by Prof. Rodiger, on the 
| mode of reckoning with the fingers, as practised 
by different ancient and modern nations. The 
full exposition of the matter by the Professor 
| shows that the practice was not a mere pastime, 
|as might be supposed. On the contrary, we 
know that it has been used for many centuries 
| by traders of different countries, for facilitating 
| business transactions between persons ignorant of 
| each other’s language ; and it is probable that the 
| system practised in the East at the present day 
isthe same. Many allusions to it occur both 
in the Latin and Greek authors of antiquity, and 
in the Persian and Arabic writings of later 


times. These passages, otherwise very obscure, | 


are rendered quite plain by a knowledge of the 
system, which was identical as practised both in 
the East and in the West, excepting that the 
Orientals made the small numbers with the left 
hand and the large numbers with the right, and 
| the Occidentals vice versa,—each following, in 


| this respect, the order of their writing. 


| This paper has been extended for publication 
/much beyond the limits of the sketch read 
| before the Ethnological Society. ‘The reason 


and publications are too rich in interesting 
matter to allow of being adequately described 
in a smaller compass. 





Miscellany. 


is, that the formation of an Oriental Society in| 
Germany may be regarded as a subject of 
general literary interest, while its proceedings | 


anguage, he excelled most of the originals he 
ridiculed. We do not mean mere verbal 
readiness, which his punning habits might 
give ; but a complete power of expression and 
a thorough mastery of metre. How much of 
mingled force and felicity is there in this open- 


ing of the ‘The Forge; a Romance of the 
Iron Age.’ 


| ‘Like a dead man gone to his shroud, 
| The sun has sunk in a coppery cloud, 
And the wind is rising squally and loud 
| With many a stormy toker ; 
| Playing a wild funereal air, 
Through the branches bleak, bereaved, and bare, 
| To the dead leaves dancing here and there ; 
Tn short, if the trath were spoken, 
| It’s an ugly night for anywhere, 
But an awful one for the Brocken! 
For oh! to stop 
| On that mountain-top, 
| After the dews of evening drop, 
Is always a dreary frolic: 
| Then what must it be when Nature groans, 
And the very mountain murmurs and moans 
As if it writhed with the colic ; 
With other strange supernatural tones, 
From wood and water and echoing stones, 
Not to forget unburied bones— 
In a region so diabolic! 
* * 





j * 
However, it’s quite 
As wild a night 
As ever was known on that sinister height, 
Since the Demon-dance was morriced. 
The earth is dark, and the sky is scowling, 
And the blast through the pines is howling and 
As if a thousand wolves were prowling {growling, 
About in the old Black Forest! 
Madly, sadly, the tempest raves 
Through the narrow gullies and hollow caves, 
And bursts on the rocks in windy waves, 
} Like the billows that roar 
On a gusty shore 
Mourning over the mariners’ graves ; 
Nay, more like a frantic lamentation 
From a howling set 
Of demons met 
To wake a dead relation.’ 


“ Of Hood’s ‘ wit’ there cannot be a ques- 
tion. It was not of the deepest or the most pene- 
trating kind; but in power of amusing it stood 
alone. There is high authority, and, what is 

better, general consent, for saying that the wit 
of Butler fatigues. Such is not the case with 
that of Hood ; but this remark must be qualified 





Hoop’s Poems or Wit anp Humor.—‘** O, | by the fact that we are not contemporary with 
thou hadst damnable iteration, and wert indeed Hudibras. Hood may become what Butler is, 
‘able to corrupt asaint!’ In point of substance, and in less time ; though he draws his illus- 
'Thomas Hood might be but slight, and his trations from less recondite sources, and is 
power of evolving by incidents a story he had | consequently more readily understood. The 
got hold of was limited enough; but his fer- poems in this volume are rightly characterized 
tility in illustrating a topic by bringing to- as of ‘ wit.’ We have doubts as to the * humor.’ 


Prof. Fleischer gave the Society an account of gether from far and near all that had a relation | Hood does not raise laughter from anything 


an Epistle addressed by Nasif Effendi el-Yazijy 


to the original theme was as unrivalled as the inherent in his subject, or at least he does so 


to De Sacy, and containing a critique on the | felicity with which he did it. He suspended’ rarely. He succeeds, not by character but by 
latter’s edition of Hariri. The writer is one of canons and proverbs touching overdoing, and | contrast. Generally the effect is produced by 


the most able and learned assistants of the Ame- 
rican missionaries at Beyrout. In 1538 the Rev. 
Eli Smith brought the letter with him to Eu- 
rope; but De Sacy had already died in February 
of that year. This interesting production, how- 
ever, has not been suffered to be lost. A young 
Danish scholar, M. Von Mehren, of Copenhagen, 
has just published it with a Latin translation 
and notes. The work is curious, as containing 
the first critical echo from the East relative to 
the performances of Europeans in Oriental lite- 
rature ; but, as Prof. Fleischer remarks, although 
much profit may doubtless be gained from the 
observations and corrections of such men as 
Nasif Effendi, it is also evident that the supe- 
rior culture of Europeans enables them to see 
deeper, and know more respecting many Oriental 
matters than even the Orientals themselves. 

_It appears that the Chevalier Lanci has lost 
his Arabic professorship, in consequence of the 


‘mequid nimis,’ and ‘esto brevis.’ Elabora- burlesque, by the pleasure arising from the 
, tion with him was not exhaustion, but a chace, contrast between the apparent and the real 


| where interest was kept up by surprise and| meanings. Sometimes it is verbal ; for though 


| wonder ; and the idea, as poor perhaps in in- Hood’s puns are not of a common character, 
trinsic value as a fox, was run to death amid and often go much deeper than mere verbal 
| the cheers of the field. Cant of all kinds was | resemblances, the felicitous contrast between 
Hood’s aversion, and he hit it hard whenever the resembling words and the opposite mean- 
it came in his way; yet was his nature so_ ings is at bottom the source of the ludicrous 
void of gall, and the genial feelings so evident- ‘effect. Not unfrequently, however, the elements 
ly prompted his attacks, that a saint must be | of his subjects are serious, if not tragic. It is 
more flinty than saints should be. not to have | /evity rather than humor that points the joke, 
delighted in his sallies. Hood had also poetical | and contrast is in some way still at the bottom 
power of a high kind: from some peculiarities of the effect. ‘The Sea-Spell,’ a story of a 
of mind he could not use it to its full extent in| boatman who rashly to sea confiding in 
the loftier styles of poetry, but it gave him | a child’s caul, is in its own nature serious, and 
great advantage in ee and satirical | is seriously treated by Hood, with the excep- 
parody. His ridicule of the Byronic and Ger-| tion of an occasional joke and the closing 
mani¢ schools not only exhibited the exagge-| pun. 
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‘The jolly boatman’s drowning scream parency. The clouds repeat the forms of the | would fer giving it to “old Rough and 
Soeten antes tated tae or wae trees, thereby destroying the idea of space, Ready.” One an never look for greatness 


The ocean heed his caui.’ 

“ The levity we speak of did not arise from 
indifference. Hood pathetie feelings, and 
pathos may be found in his serious poems ; but 
rarely, we think, sustained without admixture. 
His was a kind of struggle, such as is some- 
times said to occur with an actor when liking 
and disposition lead a man to tragedy, but 
some secret powers of face and fortune, with 
unconscious faculties for the ludicrous, impel 
him to broad comedy: a mixture which is 
probably advan us; the hidden tragic 
sense restraining from the vulgarity and buf- 
foonery of the low comic, whilst it heightens 
and adds zest to grave burlesque.” — Spectator. 


Letneon—(From late Foreign Journals.) 
At a meeting of the Paris Academy of Scien- 





ces, on March 22, M. Flourens communicat- 


ed the result of some experiments as to the | 


action of ether taken internally, and injected | 
into the arteries. He administered to dogs 
sulphuric ether in doses varying from 6 to 24, 
grammes. All the animals suffered severely, | 
and some of them died. Others were intoxi- 
cated, but not one was struck with general and 
total insensibility. Neither did the injection 
of ether into the arteries produce etherization, 
but it produced a phenomenon. When an) 
animal is subjected to ethereal inhalation or 
ingestion, the spinal marrow loses the prin- 
ciple of feeling before it loses that of mo- 
tion. This is not the case when ether is in- 
jected into an artery; motion then ceases 
before insensibility to pain commences. 

A successful use of ether in a surgical ope- 
ration is detailed by a correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle at Constantinople— | 

“A sailor of a merchant-ship had his hip) 
dislocated and his hip-bone fractured, and had | 
received some intestine injuries by the fall of | 
a heavy bale of merchandise, from a crane in. 
which it was ——- upon him. Dr. Glas- 
cott, of the British Hospital at Pera, performed 
the operation with great skill. The man was 
utterly insensible during the very difficult, and 
but for the ether most painful setting of the 
joint. There were as many as half a hundred 
people on board the ship to witness the perior- 
mance and the eflect of the ether. Both were 
completely successful. Though the man is in| 
great danger from his internal injuries, there | 








is good hope of his recovery. No little sensa- | 
tion here has this proof of the virtue of ether | 


in surgical operations caused. Orientals 
honor the medical and surgical science above | 
all others.” 





and the trees are artificial. 

No. 12. Trading Horses. O. A. BuLuarp. 
A palpable and absurd imitation of Mount. 
We notice this gross attempt to rob Mount of 
his identity, because we have observed that all 
this artist’s attempts at composition have been 
evidently borrowed from the same source. 
This is indeed barefaced, inasmuch as the ori- 
ginals are, in most instances, fresh in the 
memory of visitors to the exhibition. We re- 
member a story of Barnes, the comedian, 
which may not be out of place here. He was 
playing one of his favorite characters, which 
we do not now remember, when he discovered 
that another actor in the piece was doing his 
utmost to ape him—not in sport, but in ear- 
nest. Barnes at length became annoyed be- 
yond endurance, and when a favorable oppor- 
tunity offered, planted himself directly in front 
of the offender—put on one of his inimitably 
grotesque stares of astonishment, and ex- 
claimed, “Oh-ho! Lord! which is I?” The 
case is not, perhaps, precisely analogous, since 
few will be at a loss to determine which is 
Mount and which is “the tother.” Mr. B. 
should remember that however nearly he may 
approach his model in execution—and he is 
out of sight as yet—he is still but an imitator, 
and entitled only to the credit that copyists 
generally receive. 

No. 14. Rev. J. P. Thompson. Carvin 
Curtis. Mr. Curtis has not improved. His 
flesh wants the texture of flesh, and his atti- 
tudes are forced—there is, nevertheless, some 
clever painting. 

No. 18. Portrait of a Child. D.Huntine- 
ton. Fora tyro this would be considered a 
promising picture; for Mr. Huntington, it is 
not. Jt is carelessly drawn, crude in color, 
and unfinished in execution. 

No. 19. The Shepherd Boy. I. H. Sue- 
GOGUE. 

“But peering down each precipice, the goat 

Browseth : and, pensive o’er his scattered flock, 

The little shepherd in his white capote 

Doth lean his buyish form along the rock, 

Or in his cave awaits the tempest’s short-lived shock.” 
Curve Haro.p. 

Mr. Shegogue would do well to stick to his 
trade of portrait painting, for he has succeeded, 
by hook and crook, in acquiring no small de- 
oe of success as a painter of portraits in 
ancy dresses, with an occasional fancy face ; 
but in imaginative art he ventures beyond his 
depth. One of the nicest tests of genius is 
the ability to decide how far and no farther one 
may go. With his one talent, he may ac- 
complish something; but let him beware of 
dropping the substance for the shadow. In 
this picture we discern “peering down each 
precipice,” a toy goat on a wooden rock; and 


EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. | both goat and rock are so completely incorpo- 


Portrait of a Gentleman. 8. A. Mount. | 
The principal merit of Mr. Shepard Mount’s | 
portraits is that they are faithful likenesses, | 


and drawn with great care and accuracy. 
They are not calculated for striking exhibition 
picfiires, because he does not aim at startling 
effects. Their quiet, truthful effects render 
them desirable home acquisitions. In the one 
under notice he has-not exercised his custom- 


= care in the use of his glazings. ‘The 
color is too much soiled. 
No.11. View on the Passaic. Geo. Inness. 


Mr. Inness is a young artist of good promise. 
His pictures of the present season, however, 
do not impress us us favorably as they did last 
year. They lack truth in color and composi- 
tion,—and want unity throughout. The water 





in this picture is hard and limy—it lacks trans- 


rated that the rock seems in the act of taking 
the leap with its occupant. Where they will 
land is left tothe imagination. ‘The “scattered 
flock” is scattered indeed, far out of sight. 
The * white capote” of the boy resembles a 
pile of cordage as well as anything else. Had 
the little shepherd boy been represented inside 
“his cave,” awaiting the “tempest’s short- 
lived shock,” like the memorable miller behind 
the door, who was only visible when not seen, 
and the tempest in full blast, the picture 
might have been effective ; as it is, it is af- 
fected. Upon what “old master” has this 
artist formed his new style during his recent 
sojourn in the old world ? 

No. 20. Hon. John C. Calhoun. J. Boye. 
If this is a likeness of the distinguished sena- 
tor from the South he can’t have our vote ; we 





in so contracted a visage as this. It ought to 
be like, for we believe Mr. Boyle is usually 
successful with his sitters, but in charity to 
the senator we must believe that in this in. 
stance the artist was frightened at his task— 
or that it was not painted from life. 

[We have a number of notices of other 
Paintings in type, which are unavoidably post- 
poned till our next issue. } 





Music. 


Patmo’s Opera House.—The performances 
at this house have exhibited no novelty during 
the past week, the operas represented con- 
sisting of Il Barbiére di iglia, Lucrezia 

a, I Lombardi,and Nina :—but “one penny 
worth of bread (Rossini) to a most intolerable 
deal of sack” (Verdi). But for the protracted in- 
disposition of Signorina Barilli, Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide would have been produced. It has 
been for some time in active preparation, and 
may be expected forthwith. 


Frora’s Festivat.—Mr. Bradbury’s fare- 
well festival took place on the 2Ist ult. at the 
Tabernacle, which was crowded almost to 
suffocation. The programme presented some 
variations from the preceding; substituting 
some pleasing popular melodies for the usual 
pieces. The entertainment passed olf very 
agreeably, every one seeming gratified. After 
a year’s absence, to be in Germany, for 
the purpose of studying the best methods of 
teaching vocal music in practice there, Mr. 
Bradbury will return and resume his duties 
with the advantages such experience will have 
afforded him. 

MapeEMOIseELLE Mars—The greatest actress 
of her time is dead. Her retirement from the 
stage, on which nearly all her life had been 
passed, could scarcely fail to be followed by 
ennui at least, if no more positive suffering; 
aud the one or the other promoted, if it did not 
originate, the disease which, after a long and 
serious illness, finally “closed the scenes” of 
the long comedy a few days since. 

Mdile. Mars was born to act. The daughter 
of parents both of whom were in the profession 
—her father being Monvel the actor—she her- 
self began her career a mere child, at the 
Thédtre Montansier ; showing there “happy 
dispositions” which every subsequent year con- 
firmed. She lived through those times otf 
strange theatrical anarchy, which are so plea- 
santly, if apocryphally, described by Fleury in 
his “ Mémoires :” passing from Mdlle. Montan- 
sier’s establishment to the Feydeau—and, sub- 
sequently, to the T'hédtre Frangais, where she 
remained, for the best part of forty years, its 
chief crown-jewel. Her final abandonment 
of the stage is said to have been hastened by 
an affront, which our readers will not fail to 
remember. At the close of one of her per- 
formances, a rude and painful hint was given 
her that she lingered too long in the way oi 
other aspirants who waited for her place. A 
funereal chaplet, such as garnishes the tombs 
of Pére la Chaise, was flung to her, instead 
of the accustomed wreath which she so well 
deserved to wear. 

We have styled Mdlle. Mars the greatest 
actress of her time—and, so far at least as re- 
gards Comedy, shall not be contradicted. 
Perfect ease of bearing—self-possession—high 
breeding—a mastery over detail, which could 
only result from instinct and experience unit 
—a voice which was music itself—a diction 
which left not a point without its meaning, yet 
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exaggerated the most tempting mot for 
never 
the sake of effect—singular elegance and at- 
tractiveness of person—these it was, and, yet 
more, that creative power, without which me- 
chanical excellence has small value—which 
made Mdlle. Mars supreme,—whether em- 
bodying the affectations of Mairvaux, or the 
realities of Moliére, or the brilliancies of Beau- 
marchais, or the clever and neat conventional- 
isms of Scribe. If, when an elderly woman, 
she refused to play parts suited to her years, it 
was because on the stage she felt young. So 
lately as half-a-dozen winters ago, her voice 
had lost none of its elasticity or sweetness, 
her step none of its gaiety, for the Susanna of 
« Figaro ;” and, in spite of tell-tale almanacs 
and yet more formidable traditions of the days 
of the Empire, we felt that in mirth, Mdlle. 
Mars was the most youthful—as in skill she 
was the oldest—of all the personages of that 
rare comedy. 
But Mdlle. Mars deserves to be called the 
test actress of her time on the score, also, 
of her variety. We have never admitted the 
exclusiveness of stage genius. Nature may 
mould a Siddons or a Pasta especially for cer- 
tain occupations—or mark a Liston with pecu- 
liarities which forbid his stepping beyond a 
proscribed circle ; but (save in such exception- 
al cases as the last) Genius is stronger than 
Nature; and none can duly personate a Céle- 
mene who cannot also enter into the sorrows of 
a Valérie. Save in the case of Lablache, 
however, this two-fold power has never been 
so fully expressed as by Mdlle. Mars. Long 
after her youth was when her tastes 
might have been thought to be stereotyped and 
her means of execution defined—she was called 
upon to assist in the creation of Romantic 
y; and “made her mark” so emphati- 
cally in some of the best early works of Hugo 
and Dumas (not to speak of the lighter and 
more larmoyant sentimentalities of Madame 
Ancelot) that the personations of each and all 
of her successors must be felt as either failures 
or imitations. More or less clever they ma 
be, but always second-rate or second-hand. 
In short, Mdile. Mars left, on her retirement 
from the stage, a void, which will with diffi- 
culty be filled; and leaves now a reputation to 
which Time can but add its own consecration. 
—Athenaum. 





Publishers’ Circular. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

A discovery of some interest is stated to have 
been lately made among the MSS. of the Biblio- 
theque du Roi. M. Paul Lacroix, knownas the Bi- 
bliophile Jacob, in preparing a new edition of Ra- 
belais, has found that the manuscript of the fifth 
book of Pantagruel, preserved there, is in the 
handwriting of the author. His MSS., it is said, 
supply a better text than that found in the post- 
humous editions of Rabelais. Another MS., 
containing a chronicle of the first seven years of 
the reign of Francis I., has been recognised by 
M. Lacroix as being also the autograph—and in 
part the composition—of Rabelais. These two 
discoveries have led directly to another. A. 
Aimé Champollion has satisfied himself that 
some of the letters sent from Rome by the Cardi- 
nal du Bellay, in 1536 and 1537, are in the hand- 
writing of Rabelais—who was the Cardinal’s 
secretary and physician in ordinary. 

A portion of the library of Mr. Wilkes, the 
well-known collector of rare books, has been 
brought to the hammer—a sale which embraces 
nearly three thousand lots, and will extend over 
eleven days, having commenced at Messrs. Sothe- 
by’s Auction Rooms on Friday in last week. 
We copy the following account of some of the 
lots which have been sold.—‘ Biblia Sacra La- 
tina,” first edition of the Holy Scriptures, in 





two volumes, without name of printer, place, or 
date, but attributed to the press of Gutenberg at 
Mentz, between the-years 1450—55. The first 
offer for this rare book was 200 guineas; and 
eventually it was knocked down for £500 to 
Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, the American book- 
sellers. A copy of the same book, at the sale of 
the Duke of Sussex’s library, fetched but 190 
guineas, “ Psalterium Davidis,” a beautiful 
manuscript upon vellum, executed for the Earl 
of Lincoln, in 1410, knocked down to Mr. Rodd 
for £210. ‘Biblia Panperum Germanice,” a 
block book of forty engraved pages, in small 
folio, worked off in black ink, colored—Nord- 
linge, 1470. This edition, in German, of the 
“Biblia Pauperum,” is the lastest specimen 
extant of those rough, but exceedingly curious 
efforts of the press afterwards superseded by the 
use of metal types and cuts. It fetched £110. 
** Apocalypse de St. Jean,” a manuscript, upon 
vellum, of the fourteen century, containing 78 
large miniatures, sold for 60 guineas. “ Psalte- 
rium Davidis,” &c., a manuscript upon vellum, 


of the thirteenth century, sold for £64. ‘* Biblia | 


Sacra Latina,” first edition of the Bible, printed 
at Paris in 1476; sold for £50. ‘“ Vetus et 
Novum Testamentum Latinum,” &c., printed 
upon vellum at Venice, in 1487: sold for £59 
10s.; only two other copies upon vellum known. 
** Apocalypsis Sancti Johannis,” a block book of 
48 pages ; but unfortunately, wanting the 45th 
page. This, although imperfect, fetched £47. 
* The Bible,” that is tosay, all the Holy Scrip- 
tures, translated by Mathews, and printed by 
Daye, in 1549, sold for £29 10s. ** The New Tes- 
tament,” translated out of Latin by John Wycliffe; 
a manuscript upon vellum, bearing date 1380, 
imperfect ; sold for 26 guineas. The “‘ Common 
Prayer Booke,” printed by Christopher Barker, 
in 1587, a remarkably small book, sold for £26. 
The sale on Monday will include one of the 
finest copies known of the first folio edition of 


Shakspeare (1623); the autograph MS. of | 


Scott's Rob Roy; and the original ‘* Roxburghe 
Revels”—Mr. Haslewood’s last great work, long 
(perhaps still) a source of merriment to our 
readers. 

** The Boke of the hoole Lyf of Jason,” sold 
for £121, having since been found to have a lost 
leaf replaced in fac-simile, has been returned 
on the auctioneer’s hands—and being again put 
up to sale, was knocked down for £105.— 
Atheneum 

The Glasgow Courier mentions that the 
“Encyclopedia Metropolitana” has been pur- 
chased by Messrs Griffin & Co, of that City; 
and that one consequence of the purchase will 
be the removal to London of Mr. J. J. Griffin, 
“along with the greatest part of the magnificent 
collection of ,;chemical apparatus which his sci- 
entific skill and business talent have enabled 
him to accumulate in his singularly interesting 
museum—and which, in point of extent and va- 
riety, is without parallel in the world. 

We gather from a contemporary, the recent 
decease of Count Leopold Ferri,—a Paduan no- 
bleman; who is said to have left behind him a 
library of thirty-two thousand volumes entirely 
made up of the writings of those whom Monk- 
barns sarcastically called ‘“‘ The Womenkind ” 


Surely, a catalogue raisonné of such a library— | 


which it is to be presumed would include the 
Behn and the Baillie and the Blessington of our 
united kingdoms, as well as the Bassi ( Dotto- 
ressa Laura) of Italy, the De Sévigné, D’ Espi- 
nassa, Du Deffand, and Dudevant of France (the 
French being as rich in “ D's” as we are in 
* B’s”) and the De la Roche of Germany—must 
be as odd as unique. If Mrs. Jameson be still 
in Italy, she might do worse than inquire into a 
matter so thoroughly in accordance with some 
of her most favorite speculations. The first in- 
quiry, however, should be as to the truth of the 
story.— Atheneum. 

Pay or American Autuors.—James Web- 
ster, the publisher of the first edition of Wirt's 
Life of Patrick Henry, in a letter to Noah's 
Sunday Times, makes this statement in refer- 
ence to the remuneration received for that 


work. ‘* Mr. Wirt’s character as a writer being 
so well established by his productions of the 
* British Spy’ and ‘Old Bachelor,’ caused con- 
siderable competition for his copyright of the 
‘ Sketches,’ &c., particularly so after a few ex- 
tracts from the manuscript had been published 





in the Richmond Enquirer. Being aware that 


| $1200 had been offered, I at once offered him 
$1500, when he said—‘ Add to it $500 in books, 
and it is a bargain.” This I agreed to—in addi- 
| tion to which I presented him with fifty copies 
|of the work, splendidly bound; also, Sully’s 
painting in an elegant frame: making in the 
| whole the sum paid to him not less than $2200 
| for an octavo volume of less than 450 pages—not 


more than equal to one of Blackwood’s Magazines. 
I may also add not less than $300 paid to the 
artists, in procuring the engraved portrait of 
Mr. Henry. If I am not much mistaken, Mr. 
Wirt received for his work probably the first 
liberal compensation ever paid to an American 
author.” 

New Jersey Hisroricat Socrery.—The 
fourth number of the Society’s Quarterly publi- 
cation, says the Newark Daily Advertiser, is 





ready for distribution to subscribers. The vo- 
| lume entire contains over 200 pages, and besides 
a full account of the proceedings of the Society 
|from its organization to September, 1846— 
selections from the correspondence—donations— 
names of members elected, &c.; it comprises the 
addresses of Charles King, Esq. and Rev. Dr. 
Miller, an interesting paper on the discovery and 
settlement of Monmouth Co., and fifteen others 
of more or less value never before printed. 

The celebration of the opening of a new por- 
tion of the College Buildings at New Brunswick, 


| N. J., has just been held with appropriate exer- 


cises. An address was delivered by President 
Hasbrouck, and an oration by Cortlandt Parker, 
Esq., of Newark. 

Messrs. Cotuins anD BroTHeER, 254 Pearl 
street, have issued the sixth thousand of the 
Essays of Jonathan Dymond, in a 12mo. edition. 

The American Sunpay Scuoot Union 
have made an arrangement with the London Re- 
ligious Tract Society, to publish, concurrently 
with them, such of their valuable works as are 
best suited to our circulation. In making the 
selection, reference will be had to the general 
utility of the volumes, and their sound moral 
tendency. Under this plan several neat and ex- 
ceedingly cheap issues have appeared monthly, 
including a ‘“* History of Ancient and Modern 
Jerusalem,” ** Man in his Intellectual, Social, 
and Moral Relations,” ‘* The Life of Cyrus,” 
| * Life of Luther,” ‘* Cowper’s Task, and other 
| Poems.” Each of these volumes is complete 
| in itself. From the last named, an estimate may 
be formed of their size—yet each is sold for 
twelve and a half cents! 











ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Tue Harpers intend to reproduce the richly 
embellished edition of Lane’s translation of 
“The Thousand and one Nights,” or “* Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,” with all the engravings 
—more than six hundred in number.—They 
have also in press ‘‘Brewster’s Life of Newton ;” 
‘“‘ Southey’s Essays; ‘‘ Barrow’s Autobiogra- 
phy ;” “ Encyclopedia of the Fine Arts;” ** De 
Tocqueville on Reign of Louis XV ;” “ Zamba ;” 
“Year Book of Missions; *‘* Pardoe’s Louis 
XIV ;” “Homes and Haunts of the Poets ;” 
“Rambles in Sweden;’ ‘ Jesse’s Literary 
Memorials of London;”’ “ West’s Visit to 
Ireland ;’”’ ‘* Castles in the Air ;” ‘** Mrs. Marsh’s 
New Novel;” ‘* Secret History of the Court of 
George IV ;” ** Redding’s Life of Campbell ;” 
“« Margaret Graham, by James ;” “ Youthful Life 
and Pictures of Travel; ‘*‘ Thomson’s Memoirs 
of Lady Landon;” ‘‘Schmitz’s History of Rome ;” 
** Hunt’s Men, Women, and Books;” “ Craik’s 
Female Examples, &c ;” “ Student of Salaman- 
ca ;’ ** Willengen’s Mind and Matter ;” “ The 
Protégé by Mrs. Ponsonby.” 

Messrs. Witey & PuTNAM announce as in 
Press and to be published in a few days, a new 
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book by Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, entitled a 
“* Year of Consolation.” This year having been 
spent in Italy, we shall expect to see a highly 
interesting volume. Messrs W.& P. also an- 
nounce for early publication, ‘* Houd’s Poems of 
Wit and Humor ;” “ Journal of a Few Months’ 
Residence in Portugal, and Glimpses of the South 
of Spain ;’ ‘** Fortune’s Three Years’ Wanderings 
in China;” “ Liebig’s Agricultural Chemis- 
try,” &c. 

Messrs. Stanrorp & Sworps have just pub- 
lished “ Puritanism not genuine Protestantism,” 
by Edwin Hall. They also announce as in 
press “* Bishop Mant’s Hore Liturgice.” 

Munroe & Co. have just published “ Haw- 
thorne’s Twice-Told Tales,” being a collection 
of interesting papers by that popular Author 
The same firm pms announce as in press, and 
will shortly publish the following books. *“ The 
Pig, a Treatise on the Breeds, Management, 
Feeding, and Medical Treatment of Swine ; with 
directions for Salting Pork and curing Hams, by 
Wm. Youatt, F.S ;” *“* Half Hours with the Best 
Authors ;” ** The Children of the New Forest, 
by Capt. Marryatt;” “The Sick Chamber Manual 
for every Family;” ‘* Rough Rhymes or Farmer’s 
Boys, by Miss Parrott ;” ‘* Ware’s Works, Vols. 
III. and IV. ; ** Sequel to the Formation of the 
Christian Character, now first published, by H. 
Ware, Jr. ;’ ‘* The Brookline Jubilee, with the 
Speeches, Letters, &c. ;’ ‘“* Emerson’s Poems,” 
oe edition; ‘* Emerson’s Essays,” first 

eries. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM 
137TH TO THE 29TH OF MARCH. 


AGUILAR (G.)—Home Influence: a Tale for Mothers 
and Daughters. 2 vols. 12ino., 10s. 
ALISON (A.)--History of Europe. 7th edition, vol. 4, 


post 8vo., 6s. 

ARNOLD (T. K.)—Practical Introduction to Greek Con- 
struing. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

BEVERIDGE (BP.)—The Theological Works of William 
Beveridge, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Vol. 8, 8vo., 12s. 

go! of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 

BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT (The), for Old and 
Young. Post 8vo. Part 1. pp. 962, plates, Is. 

BROWN (J.)—The Dwelling of Jacob; or, Household 
Ministrations for Every Sabbath Day in the Year. 
12mo., 4s. 6d. 

CASTLE (H. J.)—Engineering: Field Notes on Parish 
and Railway Surveying and Levelling, with Plans and 
Sections (being a Sequel to his Elementary Text Book) ; 
with Practical Formule for the Calculation of Earth 
Work, the Theory and Practice of rurning out Curves 
and putting down Side Stakes, &c., and a Traverse 
Table. &vo., 12s. 6d. 

CHILD (G. C.)—On Indigestion and certain Bilious Dis- 
orders often conjoined with it; to which are added, 
Short Notes on Diet. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

CHILD'S (The) Cases Companion ; or, Read and Be 


mooet. yc 3s. 6d. 

CHRISTIE (J.:\—A Vindication of the Church in Scot- 
land ; being an Exposure of the Rev. T. K. Drummond's 
“ Historical Sketch of Episcopacy in Scotland ;’ also, 
Observations on Mr. Drummond's Remarks on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Letter, the Bishop of 
Cashel’s Letter, and the Legal Authority of the Church 
in Scotland to Excommunicate. &vo., 2s. 6d. 

COMMENTARY (A) on the Seven Penitential Psalms; 
chiefly from Ancient Sources. 18mo., Is. 

COMPREHENSIVE (The) Tune Book; containing 
Three Hundred Standard and Original Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes in almost every variety of Metrical Hymnology, 
arranged in a Four Part Harmony. By Henry Joho 
Gauntlett and Wm. H. Kearns. Ist series, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

CONSOLATIO ; or, Comfort for the Afflicted. Edited by 
the Rev. C. E. Kenneway. With a Preface by Samuel 
Wilberforce, D D., Bishop of Oxford. 34 edit., 5s. 

COOKESLEY (W. G.)—Popery subversive of Christiani- 
ty: Six Sermons. 1I2mo., 4s. 

CRABBE (G.)—The Life and Poetical Works of the Rev. 

Crabbe. Edited by his Son. Complete in 1 vol. 
royal 8vo., 15s. 

DANTE.—The Vision; or, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise 
of Dante Alighieri. Transluted by the Rev. H. F. 
Carey. New edition, corrected, with Life of Dante, 
Chronological View of his Age, and additional Notes 
and Index. J2mo., 7s. 6d. 

DEBRETI"S Geneal gical Peerage of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Revised and corrected to February, 1847. By 
Henry Collen, Esq. 8vo. half-bound, 30s. 

DE MORGAN (A.)—A Treatise on the Globes, Celestial 
and Terrestrial. 2d ed. 8vo., 5s. 

DEMPSEY’S PRACTICAL RAILWAY ENGINEER.— 
Examples of the Mechanical and Engineering Opera- 
= 7 hn nen ng — in the making a Railway. 

. D. Dem . 4to. 50 engravings, half bound, 38s. 

ENGLISH HEXAMETER: Translations from Schiller, 
Goethe, Homer, Callinus, and Meleager. Oblong 8vo. 9s. 

FARMER'S FRIEND (The); a Record of Recent Dis- 
coveries, Improvements, and Practical Suggestions in 
Agriculture. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 








FAUST: a Dramatic Poem, by Goethe. Translated into 
English Prose, with Notes, &c., by A. Hayward, Esq. 
4th ed., 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

FORTUNE (R8.)—Three Years’ Wanderings in the 
Northern Provinces of Chim ; including a Visit to the 
Tea, Silk, and Cotton Countries, with an Account of the 
Agriculture and Horticulture of the Chinese, New 
Plants, &e. 8vo., 15s. 

FOSTER (J.)—Lectures delivered at Broadmead Chapel. 
2d series, 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

FRANCE: her Governmental, Administrative, and Social 

ization Exposed and Considered in its Principles, 
in its Working, andin its Results. 8vo., 8s. 

GARDINER (W.)—Twenty Lessons on British Mosses ; 
or, First Steps to a Knowl of that beautiful Tribe of 
Plants. 2d edition, 12mo, (Edinburgh), illustrated with 


specimens, 3s. 

GILBERT'S Family Atias of Modern Geography ; with a 
Physical Introduction, and Consulting Index of the Lati- 
tude and Longitude of 25.000 Places. 4to., 183. 

GOLDEN CENSERS (The) of the Sanctuary; or, the 
Church Services of Prayer and Praise: Thirteen Ser- 
mons preached at the Consecration of the New Church 
of St. James, Morpeth. By. W. F. Hook, D D., Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, Hon. and Rev. F. Grey, Hon. and 
Rev. John Grey, Rev. Sir George Prevost, Bart. and 
Archdexcon Churton. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

GRAY’S Supplement to the Pharmacopeia ; being a con- 
cise but comprehensive Dispensatory or Manual of 
Facts and Formule for the Chemist and Druggist and 
Medical Practitioner. Entirely re-written and consi- 
derably enlarged. By Professor Redwood. 8vo., 22s. 

GREGG (T. D.)—Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters. 
2d 


ed., 6s. 

GUTHRIE (G. J.)\—On Wounds and Injuries of the Abdo- 
men and the Pelvis ; being the Second Part of the Lec- 
tures on some of the more important Points in Surgery. 
Royal 8vo., 3s. 

HALF HOURS with the Best Authors. Selected and ar- 
ranged, with Short Biographical and Critical Notices, 
by Charles Knight. Part 1, crown 8vo. pp. 190, portrait, 
Is. 6d 


s. . 

HALL (W. J.)—Prayers for the use of Families: to which 
are added, others for Private Devotion. &vo., 3s. 

HAMILTON (R. W.)—The Revealed Doctrine of Re- 
wards and Punishments. 8vo. 9s. 

HAMILTON’S Cabinet of Music for the Voice and Piano- 
forte; consisting of Songs, Duets, Canzonets, Airs, 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galops. Vol. 2, folio, 15s. 

HAMMOND (H.)—A Practical Catechism. By Henry 
Hammond, D.D. To which is prefixed, the Life of the 
Author, by John Fell, D.D. 16th edition, 8vo. portrait, 
10s. 6d. 


Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 

HARDY (P. D.,—Ireland in 1846—7, considered in refer- 

ence to the recent rapid Growth of re * with Sug- 

estions for Remedying the Evil, and for Promoting the 
floral and Spiritual Improvement of the People: in a 
Letter addressed to Sir Culling Eardly Smith, Bart. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HEARTS (THE) of Steel: an Irish Historical Tale of the 
Eighteenth Century. By the Author of * The Wilder- 
ness,” &c. 18mo. Is 

Lrish Standard Library. 

HINDOOS (THE): including a General Description of 
India. New Issue, 2 vols. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

HISTORICAL CHARADES. By the Author of * Letters 
frm Madras.” 12mo. 5s. 

HOGG'S Weekly Instructor. Vol. 4, royal 8vo. 4s. 64. 

HOMER'S ILIAD. By the Rev. William Trollope, M.A. 
3d edit. revised and improved, with copious English 
Notes, 8vo. 18s. 

HOOK (W. F.)—The Three Reformations: Lutheran, 
Roman, and Anglican. 2d edit. 8vo. 3s. 

An Ecclesiastical Biography; containing the 
Lives of Ancient Fathers and Modern Divines, inter- 
spersed with Notices of Heretics and Schismatics ; 
forming a brief History of the Church in Every Age. 
Vol. 3, 12mo. 63. 

HUDIBRAS. By Samuel Butier. With Notes by the Rev. 
Treadway Russell Nash, D.D. New edition, illustrated, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2s. 

HUNTER (W.)—The Theory and Practice of Latin 
Grammar, with Progressive Exercises; in Three Parts, 
illustrating the Structure of the Cognate Languages, 
Spanish, Italian, and French. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

IRISH PRIEST (THE); or, What for Ireland? 12mo. 


4s. 6d. 

JAENISCH’S Chess Preceptor: a New Analysis of the 
Openings of Games. ‘Transiated from the French, with 
Notes, by George Walker. 8vo. 15s. 

JOHNSON (J.)—The Theological Works of the Rev. 
John Johnson, M.A , Vicar of Cranbrouk. Vol. 1, 12s. 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology. 
JOHNSTON'S (J. F. W.)—Lectures on Agricultural Che- 

mistry and Geology. 2d edit. &vo, 24s. 

JOHNSTONE’S Commercin! and Industrial Map of Eng- 
land, Wales, and part of Scotland: showing the Lines 
of Railway completed and in &e. 6 ft. by 4 ft. 
9 inches, morocco case, £2. 123. 6d. 

— Railway Map of England and Scotland, 32 inches by 
21 inches, case, 5s. 

—— Railway Map of Scotland, 25 in. by 21, case, 4s. 

KENNEWAY’S (C. E.)—Sermons to the Young. 12mo. 


3s. 6d. 

LANE (E. W.)—The Thousand and One Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. ‘I'ranslated and arranged for family readi 
with Explana Notes. 2d edition, illustrated wi 
600 woodcuts by Harvey, with illuminated titles by Owen 
Jones, 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. 

LEATHAM (W. H.)—Sequel to Lectures delivered at 
Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions. 12mo. 2s. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ZAMBA, an African 








— 


Negro King, and his Experiences of Slavery jn 
Carolina, Written by himself, Conducted and arracn.t 
by Peter Neilson. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. * 
LODGE'S Portraits of Hiustrious Personages of Great 
Britain. (Cabinet edition.) Vol. 3, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
om oe agree i ¢ y= or, Tales of the 
emple and t Toss. melia Mar F 
12mo. 3s. 6d. ’ e Sarees 
LOW (D.)—Elements of Practical Agriculture ; compre- 
hending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of ihe 
Domestic Avimuls, and the Economy of the Farm. 5:) 
edition, 8vo. 21s. 
MARTIN (R. M.)—China, Political, Commercial, and 
Social: in an Official Report to Her Majesty's Goverp. 
ment. By R. Montgomery Martin, Esq. 2 vols. gyy, 


26s. 

MASKEW (T. R.)—Annotations on the Acts of the Apos- 
ties, Original and Selected: designed principally joy 
the use of Candidates tor the ordinary B A. Degree, siy- 
dents for Holy Orders, &e. With College and Seniie 
—neodll. gene cavern Papers. 2d edition, enlarged, 


12mo. 5s. 

MAUND’'S Botanic Garden, Vol. 11 (Fruitist, Vols. 1 & 2). 
Small 4to. 25s.: large paper, 37s. ‘ 
MEMOIRS of a Physician. By Alexandre Dumas. Par 

1, Joseph Balsamo, Vol. 1. 12mo. Is. 
Parlor Library, Vol. 2. 
MEMORANDA CATHOLICA; or, Notes of Ecclesiasii- 
cal History. By Anglicus. Part 1, 8vo. 3s. 
MINTORN (J. and H.)—The Hand-book fer Modelling 
Wax Flowers. 2d edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d 
NAPIER (H. E.)—Florentine History, from the Earliest 
Authentic Records to the Accession of Ferdinand the 
_— Grand Duke of Tuscany. Vol. 5, crown avo. 


NEW PHILOSOPHY (THE). Post &vo. 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON (P.)—Treatise on the Construction of Stair- 
cases and Hand-Rails; showing Plans and Elevations of 
the various Forms of Stairs, &c.; with a new niethod 
of applying the Face Mould to the Plank without jeve!- 
ling the edge. Preceded by some necessary Problems 
in Practical Geometry. New edition, 410. 39 plates, 12s. 

OCKLEY (8.)—The History of the Saracens, compris- 
ing the Lives of Mahommed and his Successors, tv the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the eleventh Caliph ; with Ac- 
count of their most remarkable Battles, Sieges, Revolts, 
&c. Collected from authentic sources, especially 
— MSS., by Simon Ockley, B.D. 4th edition. sq. 


Bohn's Standard Library. 

O'CONNOR (F.)—A Practical Work on the Management 
of Small Farms. 5th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

OLSHAUSEN (HERMANN).—Biblical Commentary on 
the Gospels, adapted especially for Preachers and Siu- 
dents. Translated from the German, with Notes, by 
a Dr. Lowe. Vol 1, 8vo. (Edinburgh), 10s. 6d. 

OXFORD (BP. OF).—An Address delivered at the Con- 
firmation at Eton College, Feb. 13, 1847, by Samuel, 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of the Order of the 
Garter. 18mo. 8d. 

PARIS, and its Historical Scenes; with an Account of the 
Rev« lution of 1789, the Tuileries, the Massacre of st 
Bartholomew, Sieges of Paris, the Louvre. Plates, 2 
vols. 12ino. 4s. 6d. 

PARKIN (J.)—The Potatoe Disease: its Prevention and 
Treatment. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

PASCAL.—The Provincial Letters of Pascal; with an 
Essay on Pascal, considered as a Writer and Moralist. 
By M. Villemain, Peer of France, late Minister of Public 
Instruction, &c. With Memoir, Notes, and Appendix. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

PEARSON (BP.)—An Exposition of the Creed. By 
John Pearson, D.D., Bishop of Chester. Revised and 
corrected by the Rev. E. Burton, D.D. 3d edit. 2 vols. 
8vo. (Oxford), 10s. 

PICTORIAL GALLERY (The) of Arts. Fine Arts. Vol. 
2, folio, 18s. 

so ~~ “tgedereeed Sermons on Various Subjects. 

vi 


0. 

RAMSAY (G.)—A Classification of the Sciences, in Six 
Tables. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

a ot gies London Magazine. Vol. 3, smal! folio, 
4s. 


SHAW (A.)—On Sir Charles Bell's Researches in the 


Nervous ge es, 8vo. plate, Is. 

SIMEON (REV. C.)\—Memoirs of the Life of; with © 
Selection from bis Writings and Correspondence. Edi 
ted by the Rev. William M.A. &vo. and a por 
trait, cloth, 14s. 

SIMPSON (R.)—The Banner of the Covenant, or Histo- 
rical Notices of some of the Scottish Martyrs whose 
Lives and Sufferings have not hitherto been sketched in 
a separate form. imo. 3s. 6d. 1 

SLADE (J.)—Plain Parochial Sermons. 2d edition. Vo!. 
5, 12mo. 638 


! . 
STEVENSON (W. F.)—Most important Errors in Che- 
mistry, &c. 2d edition, revised, with material additions, 


&vo., Is. 6d. 

SUMNER (BP.)—Practical Exposition of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, in the Form of Lectures, intend- 
ed to assist the Practice of Domestic Instruction and 
Devotion. 7th ed. 8vo., 9s. 

—— Ditto, St. Mark. 7th edit. 8vo., 9s. 

TALES of Adventure by Sea and Land. 12mo., 3s. 64. 


oO 
era Dingle, and the West of the County of Kerry. 
a alt Mrs. D. P. Thompson. 2d edition, post, 


8vo., * 
TRANSACTIONS of the Entomological Society of Lon- 
don. Vol. 4, Part 4, with 6 plates, 5s. 
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NSACTIONS of the Zoological Society of London. 
a 3, Part 4, 4to. with 20 plates, 18s. 
URQUHART (D.)—The Statesmen of France and the 

jsh Alliance. Royal 8vo., 3s. 
WATSON (R.)—The Works of the Rev. Richard Watson, 
in 13 vols. Vol. 1, containing Memoirs of the Life and 
Wri ofthe Author. 5th ed. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
WELLINGTON (Duke of).—The Dispatches of Field- 
Marshal, the Duke of Welli , during his various 
Campaigns in India, Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low 
Countries, and France. Compiled from Official and 
other Documents, by Col. Garwood, Vol. 8, royal 8vo., 


20s. 
LY (R.)—Essays on some of the Dangers to 
yi i Path. which may arise from the teaching and 
the conduct of its essors ; to which are subjvined, 
three Discourses delivered on several occasions. 2d ed., 


., 108. 

WIGLESWORTH (T.)—Vital Statistics: an Essay on the 
Rate of the Mortality among the Children, read before 
the British Association, Sept. 12, 1846. To which is 
added, Table. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

WILKINSON (Sir G.)—The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians, Sculptures, and Monuments still ex- 
isting, with the Accounts of ancient Authors. 3d edit., 
5 vols. 8vo. 600 plates and woodcuts, 84s. 





Advertisements. 


This Day Published, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
FOR APRIL. 





well. 
nee Legends of the Thames—Part III. 
Letters on the Truths contained in Popular Superstitions— 
No.2. Vampyrism. No.3. Spirits, Goblins, Ghosts. 
A New aoe Rieke rere 
The Fighting ty-eighth. 
Lord Stuimouth’s Lite and Time. 
How they manage Matters in the Model Republic. 
Hore Catuiiane—No. 2. 
Lessons from the Famine. 


Extract from the article on the “ Model Republic :”’ 


“ When these malignant pages arrive in New York, every 
inhabitant of that good city will abuse us heartily, except 
our publisher. But great will be the joy of that furacious 
individual, as he speculates in secret on the increased de- 
mand of his agonized public. Immediately he will put 
forth an advertisement, notifying the men of ‘Gotham,’ 
that he has on hand a fresh sample of British Insolence, 
and hinting that, although he knows they care nothing 
about such things the forthcoming piracy of Maga will be 
on the most extensive scale.” 


Price of Blackwood, $3 a year. 
cents. 


Single numbers 25 


L. SCOTT & CO. Publishers, 
112 Fulton street. 
(Will remove on the Ist of May to 79 Fulton st., corner 
of Gold st.) mil 


WATSON’S DICTIONARY OF 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS, 


CONSISTING OF 
ELEGANT EXTRACTS ON EVERY SUBJECT, 
Compiled from Various Authors, 
And Arranged under Appropriate Heads. 
Containing over Five Hundred Subjects. 
By Joun T. Watson, M.D. 
“The world is full of poetry ; the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 


Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness.” 





Prrciva. 


A handsome 12mo. volume, printed on fine paper, and 
neatly bound in embossed cloth. 


MY LITTLE GEOGRAPHY : 


BEING A 
FIRST BOOK, OR NATURAL GEOGRAPHY FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Mrs. L. C. Turnitt, 
Author of “ The ¥. Ladies’ Home,” “ Onward, Right 
Onward,” Illustrated by Numerous 
Original Engravings. 

This little book describes the earth, and its natural di- 
visions, as formed by the Creator, with its productions and 
inhabitants adapted to various climates, without resorting 
ary lines and circles. As it is intended for the 


memory uired. 
ly commended to Mothers and Teachers, 
peng a aches Caagga 
t . 
Orders solicited rey the by P 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 





GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


FIRST SERIES OF FIFTY VOLUMES COMPLETE. 
NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Price to Subscribers, $3 00. 


With a Steel Portrait of the Senior Editor, and an 
Historical Preface. 


One volume octavo. pp. 20—344. 





TT IS long expected volume is at last ready for delivery, 
and will be distributed to those who have subscribed 


Science. On'y a limited edition (500 copies) of this elabo- 
rate InpEX has been printed. It is indispensable to all 
who have entire or even partial copies of the First Series 
of the Journal, and hardly less important to those who in- 
vestigate any department of American, or even of foreign 
science, whether they possess the entire work or not. No 
pains or labor have been spared to make it full and com- 
plete, and above all, accurate. It has occupied the almost 
undivided attention of a scientific gentleman for six 
months merely to read and correct the pro -f-sheets, and 
we do not include the great labor of constructing it. Its 
arrangement is lucid and of easy reference, and a full list 
of figures, plates and other illustrations in the whole 
Series is given at the end. 

The Historical Preface conveys much interesting infor- 
mation concerning the origin and progress of the work. 

It may be procured of all the regular Agents of the 
Journal. 

All subscribers who have given notice of their desire to 


wili oblige us by sending in their names a second time. 
New Haven, May 1, 1847. 
A few complete copies of the first Series of 50 volumes 
on sale. For terms, address the Editors. m1 tf 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


No. 111 Washington street, 
BOSTON, 

H‘YE for sale all the Original Volumes of the Massa- 

chusetts School Library, now in course of republica- 
tion by the Messrs. Harper. The Library is complete in 
Thirty-Eight Volumes, as follows :— 

12MO. SERIES, 26 VOLUMES. 

Irving’s Life of Columbus; Paley’s Natural Theology, 
2 vols.; Lives of Eminent Men, celebrated in American 
History, 3 vols. ; The Seasons, 4 vols.; Judge Story on the 
Constitution; The Pursuit of Knowledge nnder Difficul- 


by Judge Buel; Great Events by Great Historians, by 
rancis Lieber; The Fireside Friend, by Mrs. Phelps; Ed- 
ucation and Knowledge, by Edward Everett ; Olmstead’s 
Letters on Astronomy; Science and Arts of Industry, by 
Dr. Potter; Von Miller's History of the World, 4 vols.; 
Miss Beecher’s Treatise on Domestic Economy ; Dr. Bige- 
low’s Useful Arts, 2 vola. 
18MO. SERIES. 12 VOLS. 


Pictures of Early Life; Pleasures of Taste; Means and 
Ends ; Juvenile Budget Opened ; Historic ‘Tales for Youth ; 
Things by their right Names; Scenes in Nature; Juvenile 
Budget Re Opened; Conntry Rambles; The Child’s 
maaeoak Columbus and Vespucius; Balboa, Cortes, and 

Zarro. 
The above having been published under the sanction of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, and printed from 
the stereotype plates when new, will be found superior to 
any other edition, and will be sold equally low. 

Any works sold separate. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 





ml tf 111 Washington st., Boston. 
% HAWTHORNE’S 
TWICE-TOLD TALES, 
Published by 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 


NO. 134 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
CONTENTS. 
ding Kneli—The Minister's Black Veil—The May- 
botham’s Catastrophe—Litte Annie’s Rambie—Wake- | 
fiead—A Bill from the Town Pump—The Great Carbuncle | 
—The Prophetic Pictures, David Swan—Sights from al 
Steeple—The Hollow of the Three Hills—The Toll-Ga- | 
therer’s Day—The Vision of the Fountain—Fancy’s Show 
Box—Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment— nds of the Pro- 
vince House—Howe's uerade—Edward Randolph's 
Portrait—Lady Eleanor’s Mantle—Oid Esther Dudley— 
The Haunted Mind—The Viilage Uncle—The Ambitivus 
Guest—The Sister Years—Snow Flakes—The Seven Va- 
abonds—The White Old Maid—Peter Goidthwaite’s 
—Chippings with a Chisel—The Shaker Bridal — 
Night Sketches—Endicott, and the Red Cross—The 
Lily's Quest—Foot Prints on the Sea Shore—Edward 
Fane’s Rosebud—The Threefold Destiny. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Two vols. 16mo. cloth, gilt back, pp. 688. 





Publishers, Philadelphia. 





Price $1 12 per vol. mol tf 





for it, with the May Number of the Awerican Journal of | 


have the General Index, and who do not receive it soon, | 


ties, by Dr. Wayland, 2 vols.; The Farmers’ Companion, | 


bby - Grey Champion—Sunday at Home—The Wed- | 
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STANFORD & SWORLS, 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have just published, 


AN HISTOR'CAL SKETCH OF TRINITY CHURCH, 
New York, by the Rev. Wm. Berrian, D.D., Rector of 
the same. 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated. $2. 


“This is a very interesting and well-executed work, 
which will repay perusal not only by Churchmen, but by 
all who claim descent from a connexion with old New 
York.”—Cour.and Eng. 


“A handsome Volume, which, to the adherents of the 
Protestant Epis ¢¢)i Church, will prove a desirable me- 
morial."—Com. £41 

“The work m '* have a ready sale, we think, not only 
| among the mem b¢! of the Protestant Episcopal connex- 


| ion, but also with lovers of antique research, and local 
history."—N. Y. 4é4press. 


I. 
MEMOIRS OF M * ELIZABETH FRY, the Female 
Howard. lvol.12mo. 75 cents. 


“ Mrs. Fry was one of those unselfish beings, whose sole 
| object in lite seems to be to do good, to the full extent of 
the means and opportunities with which God has blessed 
them. It deserves a wide circulation.”—Protestant 
Churchman. 
| 


“ An interesting sketch of the life, labors, and death of 
| one Who was numbered with the salt of the earth.”"— Epis. 
| Recorder. 





In the Press. 


| BISHOP MANT’S HORA LITURGICA. Edited, with 
Notes and Additions, by Rev. W. D. Wilson. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


This Day Published, 
| PURITANISM NOT GENUINE PROTESTANTISM ; 


being a Review of “The Puritans and their Principles, 
by Edwin Hall.” 1 vol. 16mo. m1 


CHAPMAN’S 


AMERICAN DRAWING-BOOK. 


HE first number of this Drawing Book, which will 

comprise the Primary Lessons and a portion of the 
Elementary part of the work, is now passing through the 
press, and will probably be published about the first of 
May. The great amount of artistical labor bestowed upon 
this part of the work has delayed the publication longer 
than was anticipated when it was first announced. The 
illustrations and embellishments are far superior to those of 
any work ever published in the country; and, as a work of 
art, independent of its merits as a drawing-book, it will 
unquestionably command a large sale. ‘Those, therefore, 
| who desire to secure 

EARLY IMPRESSIONS FROM THE PLATES 
will please send in their orders immediately. 

*,* This part will be bound in the School Atlas style 
| for schools, and in the usual paper cover style also. 
| Price 50 cents, in either style. ' 
Q-y" Those put up in paper covers can be sent by mail. 
| J. 8. REDFIELD, 
a24 tf Clinton Hall. 











~ JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 
- T , — 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF AGRICUL- 
ToD T Vi T41 
| TURE AND SCIENCE, 
; For April. Conducted by 
DR. EMMONS, and A. OSBORN, Esq. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Distribution of the Inorganic Matter in Vegetables. 
2. Controversy respecting the Hessian Fly. 3. Forest 
‘Trees of Massachusetts. 4. Comparative View of raising 
a crop of Wheat in England and America. 5. Experiment 
in Planting Potatoes. 6. The Potatoe Disease. 7. On the 
best mode of feeding Cattle. 8. Remarks on the forma- 
tion of Crystals of Argentiferous Galena, by sublimation. 
| Published monthly, with fine engravings. Terms only 
$2 per annum (in advance.) 

Subscriptions received by 
HENRY KERNOT, 
: 633 Broadway. 
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BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 


Auction and Commission Merchants, 
NO. 204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


pole of Merry Mount—The Gentle Boys—Mr Htiggin- | HOLD regular Sales of Books, Paper, Engravings, Sta- 


tionery, &c., on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Even- 


| ings of each week. Consignments of Stock for these 


sales respectfully solicited, on which advances will be 
made when required. 
PRIVATE LIBR¢4 RIES.—Particular attention is also 
ven to the sale of Private Libraries, and the disposal of 
llers’ Stocks. 
At Private Sale. 


BLANK-BOOKS.—A large assortment of Blank-Books, 
full and half bound. Foolscap, Demy and Medium size. 
Also Memorandums. Pass- Boe ks, &¢ 

QU ARTO BIBLES .—1000 Quarto Bibles in plain sheep, 

and extra gilt bindings. 
PAPER HANGINGS.—25,000 Rolls of Paper Hangings, 
choice patterns, satined and unsatined. Also Window 
Papers, Fireboard Prints, &c., at the lowest market price, 
by the case or smaller quantities, al? 
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POETICAL WORKS OF THE HON. 
MRS. NORTON. 


THE DREAM, and other Poems. 1 vol.cloth 63 ce jts. 


THE CHILD OF THE ISLAND. 1 vol. cloth, witha 
fine Portrait. Price 63 cents. 
Or both the above bound in one vol. fancy cloth, and 
Turkey morocco. 

“We find it dificult to overstate the deep interest we 
have taken in this volume. or the mingled sentiments of 
admiration, sympathy, and respect with which we offer to 
the writer our very sincere, though very imperfect praise.” 
~—— Examiner. 

“ This is poetry, true poetry, and of the sort we unfeign- 
edly approve—the genuine product of a cultivated mind, a 
rich fancy, and a warm, well regulated heart. The aim is 
noble, the tone elevated, the train of thought refined and 
chastened, though singularly fearless, the choice of images 
and illustrations judicious, and the language of.en beauti- 
ful, and always clear. 

“ We find in almost every page of this elegant volume, 
some bold burst, graceful allusion, or delicate touch :— 
some trait of external nature, or glimpse into the recesses 
of the heart—that irresistibly indicates the creating or 
transfiguring power of genius.”"— Edinburgh Revi 

Published by 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
mil 252 Broadway. 


VALUABLE MEDICAL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 


NO. 9 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
AND FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

A NEW EDITION OF THE DISPENSATORY AND 
Dr. M'Clellan’s Celebrated Work on the Practice of Sur- 
gery, will be published in August; and Dr. Wood's 
Practice early in June. 

A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
2 vols. 8vo. By George B. Wood, M.D. Author of the 
“ Dispensatory of the U. 8.,” &c., &c. 

This is a new work on the Practice of Medicine, and 
one of the most valuable ever issued from the American 
Press ; no practising physician should be without it. 

EBERLE’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE; A Treatise on 
the Practice of Medicine. 2 vols. 8vo. By John 
Eberle, M.D., late Professor of Materia Medica and 
Obstetrics in the Medical Colleges of Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Lexington, 7 etc., ete. With 
Notes and Additions, by George M'Ctellan, M.D., and 
other distinguished Physicians. Embracing all the late 
improvements and discoveries in Practice. 

This new edition is pr ed by Dr. Gross, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and other distinguished physicians, to be 
“unquestionably one among the most “ble of the kind 
that has ever been published in the English language.” 

THERAPEUTICS. 2 vols. in one. 


——- ON DISEASES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Children. 1 vol. 8vo., new edition. 

This is a new edition, much improved, containing a 
table exhibiting the doses of medicines, according to the 
different ages. 

NOTES FOR STUDENTS. New edition. 

P.S.—Many of the above works are used as Text- 
Books in our Medical Schools, and are considered as 











necessary in the formation of a Physician’s Library, as 


the Famity Biave is to a Clergyman. 
Any M.D., who makes himself conversant with the 
ges of Drs. Wood and Eberle, will never be far wrong 
His Practice. 
0 All the new Medical Books for sale as soon as 
published, as above. apl7 &t 


DRINKER AND MORRIS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 

Publish the Following Books : 

TATE'S ANALYTICAL, DIGESTED INDEX OF THE 
Virginia Reporters from Washington, to Vol. II Grattan, 


inclusive. 2 vols. 8vo. 
TATE’S DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 1 


vol. 8vo. 
TATE’S AMERICAN FORM-BOOK. 1 vol. 12mo. 
JOYNE ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 1 


vol. 8vo. 

VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

By Andrew Broaddus. A new and revised edition. 

Preparing for Publication. 
A NEW JUSTICE OF THE PEACE OF VIRGINIA. 

By Joseph Mayo, Esq., Counsellor-at-Law. 

D. &. M. beg to assure the Trade that all books con- 
signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 
pains spared to bring them prominently before the Virginia 
public. No charge for advertising. 

Always on hand, Complete Sets of the Virginia Re- 
porters, and all Virginia Law Books. Also, a general as 


— of Books, in every department of literature. 
m' 








SCHMIDT’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


A HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Commodus, A. D. 192, by Dr. Leonhard 
Schmidt, F.R.3.E., Rector of the High 
School, Edinburgh. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Prof. B. B. Edwards, 
Theological Seminary, Andover. 

The subscribers having received in advance of publica- 
tion, the “sheets of the above work, will issue the 
same early in the month of May. It is intended to pre- 
sent to the young student in a lar form, the results of 
the investigations of the most distinguished scholars. The 
author himself having been a pupil of Niebuhr, and an 
—— ay eee Se of Niebuhr’s Lectures, is emi- 
nently qua or its preparation. It may be proper to 
state that the American editor has spent ne past year in 
ys and that whatever he may add will be of perma- 
nent value. 


ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
mitt Andover. 


—————— eae 


YOUNG LADIES’ 


ELOCUTIONARY READERS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTIONARY READER: 
Containing a selection of Reading Lessons. By 
Anna U. Russell. With Introductory Rules and 
Exercises in Elocution, adapted to Female 
Readers. By William Russell. One 
volume 12mo. pp. 480. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCU- 
TIONARY READER; 

Containing a Selection of Reading Lessons; together 
with the Rudiments of Elocution adapted to 
Female Readers. By William and Anna 
U. Russell. 12mo. pp. 252. 


These books have been highly recommended by the 
following persons :— 

Messrs. Geo. B. Emerson, Winslow, Pa . BE. A. 
Lawrence, H. F. Edes, Miss Doty, Rev. Theo. Parker, 
Mrs. Farrar, 8. Adams, Misses Coe, C. M. Kirkland, and 





Female oe Andover, Charlestown, Cambridge, 
Roxbury, Hartford, Brooklyn, New York, Newark, &c. 

The chairman of the School Committee of the city of 
Roxbury, says— 

“ Mr. Ruasell’s Two Readers have been introduced into 
our principal Girls’ Grammar Schools: they give great 
satisfaction to the Teachers and the Committee. 1 consi- 
der them incomparably the best books for Young Ladies’ 
Reading Books that have ever been compiled in this 
| country. The Selections have been made with good 
| judgment and taste, and Mr. Russell's well-known skill in 
| the Science and Practice of Elocution is manifested to 
good pur in the Introductory remarks and Illustra- 
tions. These Volumes are a very valuable addition to 
our School Literature.” 

Published and for Sale by 

J. MUNROE & CO., 
No 134 Washington st., Boston. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., and 
a24 tf CADY & BURGESS, New York. 


ALDERBROOK: 


A COLLECTION OF 





SKETCHES, POEMS, &c. 
Third Edition. 2 volumes 12mo., with fine Portrait. 
Price $1 50. 

Just Published by 


WM. D. TICKNOR AND COMPANY, 


CURNER WASHINGTON AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON. 
Extracts from some of the Notices which have appeared 
in the Journals and Newspapers of the country : 

“All know who have critically read Fanny Forester's 
delightful volumes recently published. that she has a 
mind of the purest quality, simple, truthful, imaginative, 
fertile and genial.”—N. P. Willis. 

“T have read ‘ Alderbrook’ with much pleasure. and Tam 
much deceived in my estimate, if the young and old do not 
long continue to regard these volumes with great favor. I 
hope they may find a place in every family library."—Rev. 
Dr. Choules . 

“ The name of Fanny Forester is here attached to some 
of the sweetest, purest, and most delightful sketches of 
rural and domestic life, connected with the literature of 
this country.”— Boston Mercantile Journal. 

“These volumes are among the most delightful speci- 
mens of graceful and entertaining reading that have a)- 
peared in uny country.”"— Boston Atlas. 

“ Most of these sketches have already taken their rank 
among the best written by American authors, and the pre- 
sent edition, elegant as it is, is not beyond their merits.”— 
Boston Courier. 

“We hardly know where a couple of pleasanter vo- 





lumes for the family circle are to be found.”—Boston 
Chronotype. a2 


have been adopted in Bradford Femate Seminary, Abbot | 


FANNY FORESTER’S VILLAGE! 








WILLSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES, 
MARK H.NEWMAN & Ci) 


4 
a 


199 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISH. ‘ 
No. 1, WILLSON’S JUVENILE AMERICAN js 
tory, for Primary Schools. Price 34 cents. ~ 
No. 2. WILLSON’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF Typ 
United States. 358 12m0. To which is added. 
An accompaniment to the Comprehensive Chart of 
American History, with directions for using. 


Compris- 
a deserip- 


History of 
ts connex- 
of the present 
exas, | vol. 8yo 
totended for the higher classes in Schools and Acade. 
™m 
No. 4. WILLSON’S COMPREHENSIVE CHART oF 
Amenican History on Rollers, showing at a single glance 
the progress of this country from its discovery in 1497 
to the present time. ‘To the student of American Histo- 
ry it is invaluable. 


The claims of Mr. Willson asa correct and elegant his- 
torian are plainly attested in the numerous notices that his 
several Histories have called forth not only from the Press. 
but from Teachers and other Literary men of the highest 
standing. Our space will admit of but few. 

“ Burlington, N. J., 11th mo. 6th, 1845.—Willson’s 
‘History or THe Unirep States for the use of 
Schools, I have read through with peculiar satisfaction, 
If any other book, compiled for the same purpose, equals 
it in combining brevity with clearness of detail, impar- 
tiality with a manly regard for national interests,—eleya 
tion of style with the tt due to youth, and espe 
cially Geography with leorsee am not acquainted with 
it. Its topographical illustrations are excellent, and have, 
as [ suspect, the merit of much originality. Commencing 
with Columbus, this book carries us on with the charm of 
lively narration to the administration of James K. Polk, 
leaving nothing unsaid which it is needful for the scholar 
to know, and avoiding the minuteness which would on!y 
encumber his memory. The historical chart at the com- 
mencement, and the map of the United States at the con- 
clusion, though —— into duodecimo pages, are val- 
uable additions. @ summary account of the Indian 
tribes, and the map of their relative localities, though occu- 
pying but one leaf, will be prized by all. The writer 
seems to be imbued with a just ion of the wants of 
the scholar and the facilities due to the teacher. 

“JNO. GRISCOM.” 

At the present date (Nov. 1846) but one year has elapsed 
since the publication of the above mentioned History of 
the United States, and within that period fourteen thou 
sand copies of the work have been sold. It has been 
| unanimously adopted by the Public School Society of New 
| York City. It has also been adopted in the Public Schools 
| of Brooklyn, Newark, N. J., Albany, Rochester, Buffilo, 
| &ec, and is the teat book in History in the State Normo! 
| School at Albany. It has already been adopted in mony 
| parts of New England, and is gaining a rapid introduction 
| into the Southern and Western States. 

“Mr. Willson is favorably known by his United States 
History, which has been distinguished for its accurwcy and 
comprehensiveness. The New Jersey pee of Teachers 
examined the United States History thoroughly, and, in « 
very elaborate report, gave it the decided preference over 
all others, for the use of schools. We feel confident thot 
| in many respects, the work before us (American History 
has superior claims to attention."—N. ¥. Observer, March 





“The most succinct and comprehensive History 0! 
America that has fallen under our notice. How much 
ground it occupies will be seen at » glance, and we believe 
that it oceupies it successfully."—W. Y. Tribune. 024 St 
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Weekly, on Saturday morning, of the size of at least six- 
teen quarto pages of forty-eight columns, sometimes en- 
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REDDING & CO., 


NO 8 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
WILL PUBLISH EARLY IN MAY, 


DOUGLAS JERROLD’S NEW WORK, 


Complete in one volume, entitled, 


THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 


AUTHOR oF “‘ THE STORY OF A FEATHER,” ‘‘ MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES,” 
‘* THE RENT DAY.” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY AVERY. 











Price 50 cents. 


Tue high reputation enjoyed by Douglas Jerrold, is a sufficient guarantee that he will publish nothing that has not 
enough salt in it to fit it for exportation, and (as the confectioners say of some of their condiments) warrant its pre- 
servation in all climates. In the character of “ Punch,” his wit and drollery oftentimes have been sharp and bitter, 
but it has been the sharpness of the scalpel, not of vinegar; the bitterness of salutary wormwood, not of deadly 
mandragora. True, his side-splitting satire, in the columns of the witty journal which he conducts so ably, is more 
terrible to the great political wrong-doers of Great Britain than all other opposition—and he has only to thrust his pen 
into a humbug, to burst it like a bubble; he never abuses his power to oppress the defenceless—never parts with 
his humanity. His sympathies are ever with the poor and oppressed, and he is their fearless, indefatigable, and 
efficient advocate. This is no new “kink” with him—no cry to catch the caps of the rabble; it has been manifest in 
all his productions, as far back as we can date them in our memory. It gives the tone to several of his dramas, all 
of which are great favorites on the stage, especially the ‘‘ Rent Day." Word, hopeful as the first notes of the bird 
of spring, has come to the down-trodden “ masses,” that a better time is approaching, and they look to such men as 
Jerrold to hasten its advet. Obedient to the expectation, he has produced, from his prolific and powerful mind, the 
already novel d at the caption of this notice. 

In the remarkable romance of “ St. Giles,’’ Douglas Jerrold has brought to bear all his knowledge of the world 
called Loudon, all his ability at characterization, all his wit and humor, all his feeling for the unfortunate and all his 
hatred of their oppressors. “St. Giles,”’ and “ St. James,” are characters representing in the book the two extremes 
of society, and the contrast between them is painted with truthful and thrilling effect; yet, in doing so, the artist has 
not left a chasm, but has filled up the distance between the two main points of interest, with every kind of human 
life, and altogether it is as rare and interesting a gallery of portraits as has ever been gathered into one collection. 

In his advocacy of the claims of the poor, Dickens rarely uses the cautery—it is humor with a tinge of satire,—in 
Jerrold’s case it is satire with a tinge of humor. He feels the wrongs of his race too deeply to find a source for broad 
and genial fun in the absurdities of the oppressor, and (while at the same time that there is much in “St. Giles’ to | 
tickle and delight), he chooses rather to see the conscience of the rich wrong-doer writhe under his probe, and dwells | 
—yet never too long—on those pathetic scenes which the sin of the first man, and the sins of all subsequent men, 
have brought upon the human family. 

It cannot but have a salutary effect upon socicty on either side of the Atlantic, but especially in England. 

A liberal discount to the ade. Orders solicited. 


ml 3t REDDING & CO., 8 State street, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS forks in Pres 


RECENTLY ISSUED BY 


ROBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York. 


D'AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION, The Revised 
Edition, 4 vols. 12mo., half cloth, . 1 
The same, full cloth, . ° - 2 
The Fourth Volume, separate, half cloth, . 38 
do do full do . SO 
~~ d. i entirely new edition, revised line by line, 
P - 
saaudl wing word, by the Author, and issued under his S now in press, and will be published early in July, 
All these editions contain two fine steel portraits, one the Biography of General Z. Taylor, comprising ample 
of the author, and the other of Luther as he appeared details of his early life, and public and private career, 
before the Diet ot Worms. derived from the most authentic and accurate sources, in 
HORNE’S INTs ODUCTION, with all the maps, a large and elegant volume, 12mo., by 
plates, &¢., complete, 2 vols. imp. 8vo., half GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 








Important Works in Press. 





THE LIFE OF 


GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


BY ROBERT T. CONRAD, ESQ, 


With an Original and Accurate Portrait, and 
= elegant Illustrations of the Battles of Fort 
arrison, Ohee-cho-bee, Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, 

and Buena Vista. 





muslin, 3 : ; 9 é . 350 No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
CHALMERS’S SERMONS COMPLETE, 2 vols. 
so - ‘ . ’ é - 838 
——. _Lecrures oN ROMANS, 8vo. | 130, GEN. TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF. 
—_— H Sader — ae 2vols. . - = 2 vols. 12mo. Illustrated with Portraits. 
—. Nw le vols, mo. . Fy ; 
MOFFAT’S SOUTHERN AFRICA, Plates, 50 In press, and will shortly be published, 





HETHERINGTON'S CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
as 4 ‘ ‘ S - ‘ - 150 
OWEN ON SPIRITUAL MINDEDNESS. 12mo., 
LU THER ON GALATIANS, 8vo., . . 
BELCH ER'S SCRIPTURE NARRATIVES. 12mo. 
8U DD ARD’S BRITISH PULPIT. 2 vols. 8vo., . 250 
DAVIDSON'S CONNEXIONS. 3 vols. 12mo.. . 1 
REV. JOHN NEWTON’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. 

holfimustin, . “ : ¥ pi - 22 
THE ORIGIN & HISTORY OF MISSIONS. With 

upwiurds of twenty steel engravings. 2 vols. in 

one. quorto. neatly bound in fall cloth, . . 350 No. 14 North Fourth street. 
ANCIENT HISTORY = 4-¥ Is. 12mo., ; 200; mi4t 


: Philadelphia. 
BISHOP HORNE’S COMMENTARY ON THE 


DAViEss SERMONS. New‘edition. 3vols. hal? | COLTON & JEN KIN S, 
oe ee ae BOOKBINDERS. 
B O0OK- BI NDING. 142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


ENTI ‘Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
thot roma arte ah min phe gerne opr Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
a . variety of style, . 
is exsented by the stbeeribere at the lowest pries. made for the trade. 
Aelr putronige is earnestly solicited, and strict atten- C & J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 
‘hon to ther orders shall be the constant endeavor of the |e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
subscribers. |out having thei cut purposely: and the extent of their 


GEN. TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF; 


Containing Biographies of Generals Taylor, Worth, 


1 = | Wool, Butler, and all the distinguished officers of the pre- 
4g | Sent War. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDI- 
cine. 2vols.8vo. By George D Wood, M.D., author of 
the “ Dispensatory of the U. 8.,”’ &c., &c. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 
By George McClellan, M.D., in 2 vols. 8vo. 

GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 


SF& 
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Horatio Hitt, Auctioneer. 


BY COOLEY, KEESE AND HILL. 


Store 191 Broadway, corner of Dey street. 


C. K. & H. devote particular attention to the sale of 
Public and Private Libraries—their facilities for the ar- 


rangement, exhibition, and disposal of Literary Propert 
cannot be surpassed. — 


FURNITURE SALES. 


C. K. & H. will also attend personaily to the sales of 
Furniture, Groceries, Real Estate, &c, in any part of the 
city. 

Liberal Cash advances made on consignments when 
required. 


TUESDAY, May 4th. 


Lot Sale of Books, Paper, and Stationery—A large and 
general] assortment of School, Classical, and Miscellaneous 
Books, in lots to suit the Trade, including some valuable 
consignments from London, received too late for the March 
Trade Sale. 

Also, a general assortment of Fancy Stationery, Blank 
Books, and Staple Articles in the line. 

Also, Cap, Letter, Foolscap, and Note Papers, Binder's 
Muslin, Leather, &c. 

Invoices intended for this sale should be in hand as 
early as practicable, that the catalogue may be published 
in season for a wide circulation, previous to sales. 


THURSDAY AND FRIDAY EVENINGS. 
May 6th and 7th. 
At 7 o'clock, at the Auction Room. 
STANDARD ENGLISH WORKS.--A very extensive 
collection of Standard English Works, curious and rare, 
embracing one of the finest Libraries of scarce, standard, 


and elegantly embellished works ever offered at auction. 
Catalogues ready on Ist of May. 


MONDAY EVENING, May lth. 
At 7 o'clock, at the Auction Room. 
VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY.—A large and valuable 
collection of Law Bovks, the Library of a gentleman of 
the bar, embracing all the most valuable Reports, and the 
choicest text books of the legal profession. ml tf 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 





| Principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 


the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon, Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 


above :— 
Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 


M. H. Newman & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 
8.8. & W. Wood. 
Collins, Brother & Co. H. & 8. Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 

T. B. SMITH, 216 Witiam street 


LEWIS J. COHEN, 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing Cards, Everpointed Leads, 

&c., &c. 

No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 

L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
from Europe, and that he is prepared to supply his cus- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 

lower, than any other house in the United States. 

L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games published 
in the country. f13 uf 

VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL 

LIBRARY OF REV. MATTHIAS BRUEN. 


ROYAL GURLEY & C0. 


ILL sell at Auction at their Rooms, 304 Broadway, 
corner of Duane street, on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, aod Saturday, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th days of 
May, the extensive and very valuable Theological and 
Classical Library of the late Rev. Matthias Bruen, com- 
prising the Holy Scriptures in various languages; a very 


Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. . 








u 
choice collection of the Fathers of the Church, including 
the Benedictine editions, Councils and Ecclesiastical Histo- 
riana, together with Critical editions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics; also, Works of the best English Divines, 
the whole collection being chiefly in excellent condition, 











MATTHEWS & RIDER, establishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
a3 tf 74 Fulton street, near Gold, N. Y. | them to execute orders with despatch. f13t¢ 


alot 


and substantial bindings. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


[May 1}. 


EE 


NEW AND VALUABLE 
WORK ON ASTRONOMY. 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, accompanied by six- 

teen colored and beautiful 

ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, 
each 3 by 34 feet, the whole designed to illustrate the 
mechanism of the Heavens. By H. Mattison. 

The author of this work has devoted several apd labor 
exclusively to its preparation, and has specially designed 
it for the introduction of this attractive and sublime science 
to the Common School, Academy and family circle. The 
maps represent the appearance of the heavens at night, by 
showing the phases of the heavenly bodies as they ac- 
tually appear in all their beautiful phenomena—the lines 
of their orbits and the precise inclination of the one to the 
other marked in degrees—all, in white relief on a black 

nd work. In the same manner they give diagrams to 
illustrate the principles of the science. e elementary 
treatise, of pages, is written in chaste, concise style ; 
it describes mg ee maps, explains the laws of the 
solar system, classifies the solar bodies, gives the 
of Le Verrier in his discovery of the new planet and the 
elements of its orbit as announced by him 3lst August 
last, and a brief but distinct description of the sidereal 
Heavens. No work yet published will in a short time give 
the student so distinct and clear a conception of the entire 
mechanism of the Heavens, or so plain and thorough a 
demonstration of the principles of the science. 

It has already been introduced into the Public Schools 
of Brooklyn, L.1; into several of the first Schools of New 
York city, Providence, R.1., Boston, Mass., and many other 
aps It has been recommended in the strongest terms 

y alarge number of the first scholars and educators of 
the country; among those are Pror. Caswe.t, of Brown 
University, Prortssors or rue WesLevan University, 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Bowen, Rev H. W. Apams, 
Rev. J. Dempster, D.D.; many of the County Superin- 
TenpeNnts of Common Schools, New York State, and a 
—_ number of the ablest editors in New York, Boston, 


** These Maps,” says Prof. Dempster, “ exhibit the prin- 
ciples of the science with a simplicity so marked, and in 
an order so completely consecutive as to — the me- 
chanisin of the heavens within the compass of the most 
common mind. While the ordinary teacher can make 
them instructive to the country school, the learned lecturer 
may by their aid evolve many of the profound principles 
of Astronomy. It is impossible that the intelligence of the 
age should overlook so striking an improvement in this 
highest branch of science.” 

Mr. Hatieck, of the New York Journal of Commerce, 
who had much practical experience in this branch while 
Prof. in one of our higher Institutions, says, “ Jn our opi- 
nion a common mind would obtain a better edge of the 
science in one month with the help of these maps, than in 
siz without them.” 

They are handsomely mounted and enclosed in a neat 
box for transportation, at $15, on thick paper, with one 
copy of the treatise, and at $20, with cloth backs. 

ublished and for sale by 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
al7 216 Pearl street, New York. 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 


25 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 


BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Biank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which will be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVEi PENS 


CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 


COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS. 
Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 
DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Orders will be received for the making of any descri 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any vari of COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or ER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost eare and 
panetuality. : f6 





BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SAXTON & KELT, 
No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
P BOSTON. 
THE FASHIONABLE WIFE AND UNFASHIONABLE 
Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, - 9023 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 


THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, ° e 25 
Do. do. cloth, 374 


DON FRUILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Papercovers, . : - 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing White Lies, False 
or True, or the Journey to London. Paper cov. 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing a Tale of Trials 
and Confessions of an Odd Tempered Man. Paper 
covers, e e ‘ ° ° 25 
Do. do. do. 

THE GERMAN’S TALE: Kruitzner. A 
Harriet Lee. Paper covers, ° a 
Do. do. 7 cloth, 374 

SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 
and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Pap. cov. 

Do. do. do. cloth, 


cloth, 374 
tale, by Miss 
e 25 


In Press. 
THE CHESS PLAYER’S HAND BOOK; Containing a 
full account of the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 
playing it. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, . - -% 
THE CRICKETER'S HAND BOOK: Containing the 
Origin of the Game. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, giltedge, 25 
THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIMENT AND PO- 
= of Flowers. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, giltedge, . 314 
GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By T. H. Pons. 
Ninth Revised Edition, ° n - ° 124 


Just Published. 


THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET®GUIDE: 
Containing a Concise Treatise on the Nature and Appli- 
cation of Mechanical Forces; Action of Gravity; the 
Elements of Machinery ; Rules and Tables, for calcu- 
lating the oe of Machinery; of theS: 
Resistance, and Pressure of Materials, with Tables of 
the Weight and Cohesive Strength of ron and a | 

. . . ‘ 


Metals, ° e ‘ 
m27 tf 





COPARTNERSHIP. 


ISAAC H. CADY 
AVING purchased the interest of Mr. Patng, in the 
firm of Paine & Buregss, the Publishing and Book- 
selling business will hereafter be conducted by the sub- 
scribers, at 60 John street, under the firm of CADY & 
BURGESS. ISAAC H. CADY, 


DANIEL BURGESS. 
New York, March ], 1847. 


CADY & BURGESS 


PUBLISH 
Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geography. 
Smith's Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 
Smith’s Geography and Atlas. 
Smith’s Practical or Mental Arithmetic. 
Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key. 
‘Tower's Series of Gradual Readers. 
Tower's Gradual Speller. 
Tower's Intellectual Algebra. 
Claggett's Elocution. 
Claggett’s American Expositor. 
Ives’s Musical A BC. 
Ives’s Musical Speller. 
Ives’s Musical Reader. 
Ives’s Mozart Collection. 
Ives’s Beethoven Collection. 
Ackerman’s Natural History. 
Oram’s First Lessons in English Grammar. 
Sawyer’s Mental Philosophy. 
McKenney’s Indians. 1 vol. 8vo, 
Lafever’s Modern Builder's Guide, &c., &c. 


They have a Complete Assortment of 
SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, BLANK BOOKS 
AND STATIONERY, 
Which they offer at Wholesale, cheap for Cash or ap- 
proved Credit. Merchants, Booksellers, Committees, 
Teachers, &c., are respectfully invited to call and exa- 
mine their stock. m 13tf 








Just Published. 
A SERIES OF 


ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
NO. 6 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have just published the following Series of Etymologicaj 
Class-Books, for the use of Sc 8 and Academies; 
designed to precision in the use, and 
facilitate + uisition of a knowledge 
of the English language. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY, 
By James Lynp. 

This work, as its name imports, is intended for the use 
of those just entering upon the study of Etymology. [t 

comprises— 

1. An exposition of the distinction between primitive 
and derivative, simple and compound words; and of the 
nature of prefixes and suffixes, as well as the change they 
undergo in combining with the root. 

2. Copious lists of the prefixes and suffixes of our lan- 
guage, with their meaning; followed by numerous exer- 
cises to familiarize the pupil with this important branch 
of the study. 

3 The principal Latin and other roots (excepting the 
Greek), arranged in alphabetical order; with the more 
simple English words derived from them—amounting to 
more than four thousand—defined and placed under ap 
propriate roots. 

4. The principal Greek roots; with more than eight 
hundred lish derivatives, defined and arranged like 
those of Latin extraction. 


5. An exhibition of the changes which Latin words un- 
derwent in their transition to French,—from which |an- 
guage a large ope of the English words of Latin origin 
were extracted. 

6. A Key to the Latin, Greek, and other roots, in sec- 
tions 3and 4. By reference to this the pupil will be ena- 
bled to ascertain the root or roots from which each of the 
five thousand English words in the above named sections 
as derived. 

The Key, which is a feature peculiar to this series of 
E ogical text-books, it is believed, will be found a 
valuable assistant to those employed in teaching, as well 
as those engaged in studying Etymology. 


THE CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 


By James Lynp. 


This work, which is designed for the use of the higher 
classes in Grammar Schools, contains— 


1. A Sketch of the Origin and Nature of Language ; a 
concise History of the English Language, and an Explana- 
tion of the use of Etymology. 

2. Copious lists of the Prefixes and Suffixes of the Eng- 
lish Language, with appropriate Ulustrations of their 
Meani.gs. 

3. More than seven thousand English Words, principally 
of Greek or Latin Extraction, defined and placed under 
their respective Roots, which are arranged in Alphabetical 
order. 

4. A Vocabulary of more than one thousand Words, 
principally of Gothic Extraction, giving their Derivation. 

5. A table of English Synonymes. 

6. A Key to section Third. By reference to this the 
pupil will enabled to ascertain the root or roots from 
— each of the seven thousand English words is de- 
rived. 


AN ETYMCOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By Joun Oswatp. 


Revised and Improved, and especially Adapted to the pur- 
pose of teaching English Composition in Schools and 
a 7 J. M. mth nn — 
pended, e present edition, a Key to 

Lathn, Greek, and other Roots. 
By James Lynd. 

This work is designed as a text book for High Schools 
and Academies, or as a work of reference for schools in 
general. It has been used for more than five years, as 4 
Class Book, in the Public High School and Grammar 
Schools of the city and county of Philadelphia. 


ns agltce Lecgeape,slamed cater ats reopetive 7202, 
t is guage, classed u eir respective 

which are command te alphabetical order ; also the pre- 
fixes and suffixes of our language, classified, and their 
meaning illustrated by more than sixteen hundred words. 


Copious notes are added, explanatory of the meaning of 
scientific and technical terms, and of words whose usual 
acceptation differs from their literal meaning, &c.; and an 
Introduction by the late Dr. J. M. Keagy, showing the 
adaptation of the work to the purpose of teaching English 
compositior, is prefixed. 





ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
46 John street, Corner of William. 








No. 13.] 
NEW ENGLISH WORKS, 


Importep Per “CamBRia.” 


MEMOIRS OF BISHOP CORRIE. By his Brothers. 1 
yol. 8vo. $4 50. 


NAPIER’S FLORENTINE HISTORY. Vol.5. $2 75. 

HOOK’S ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Vol. 3. 
$i 75. 

MAURICE’S RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 
1 vol. 


ADAM’S WARNINGS OF THE HOLY WEEK. 18mo. | 


$1 50. 

THE IRISH PRIEST ; or, What for Ireland. 1 vol. 18mo. 
$i 37. 

JOHNSTONE’S NATIONAL ATLAS. 1 vol. large 
folio. $50. 

LOTHIAN’S PEOPLE'S ATLAS. Large4to. $6 50. 

SONGS OF BERANGER, a New Translation. 1 vol. 
18mo. $l 50. 

THOMAS HOOD'S POEMS. New Collected Edition. 

OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES. 1 vol. folio. $6 50. 

MILLER’S PICTURi:S OF COUNTRY LIFE. 1 vol. 
8vo. je 

__— LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 1 vel. i2mo. §3. 

JOHNSTONE’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 2d 
i: dition. 

WEALE'S ENGINEER 
Pocket Bo k. 


AND CONTRACTORS’ 


HENPREY'’S STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL | 


Botany. Imo. $2 75. 
CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS. New Edition. 1 
vol. 8vo. 

GOLDEN CENSOR OF THE SANCTUARY. 


8ve. 


1 vol. 


JOHN JOHNSON’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. Vol. 1. 
$3 00 


ADAMS’ POLYCHROMATIC ORNAMENTS OF 
Italy. Ivol.4to. $¥. 

HAMMOND'’S PRACTICAL CATECHISM. 
$2 50. 

BISHOP BEVERIDGE’S WORKS. 
$3 00. 

KIMBAULT’S NURSERY RHYMES. 4to. 

ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. New edition, vols. 
1 w 4 (to be complete in about 18 vols). 

OAKLEY'S HISTORY OF THE SARACENS. 
$1 00 (Bohn’s Library.) 

THIERRY’S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CON- 
quest. Vol. | $l 00. (Bogue’s Library.) 

PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. Nos. 1 to 7. 

CANNIZZARO'S READINGS IN ITALIAN LITERA- 
ture, 8vo. $4 50. 

PICTORIAL BOOK OF BALLADS. 8vo. $2 50. 

JANEISCH ON CHESS. By Walker. 1 vol. 8vo. 
$4 Sv. 


1 vol. 8vo. 


Vol. 8, and last. 


1 vol- 


SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. Part 1. 
MOSELEY’S ASTRO-THEULOGY. 


cents. 
INSTRUMENTA ECCLESIASTICA. 1 vol. 4to. $10. 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 3 vols. 120. New 
edition, $4 00. 
_—o BETTER THAN CURE. By Mrs. Ellis. 


75 cents. 


1 vol. 18mo. 88 


NATION \L PORTRAIT GALLERY. Voi. 1. 
aa aay OF ANGLING. By Ephemera. 12mo. 
‘ 
HALE’S PRECEDENTS IN CRIMINAL CASES. 1 vol. 
large 8vo. $5 


MACLEANE ON THE UNITY OF GOD'S MORAL 
Law. 8vo. $2. 


DE LA VOYE'’S tag" _ueimaaaama ast teat RE- | 


ference Bouk. 12mo. 
THE FARMER’S FRIEND. 1 vol. 12mo. $2 25. 
SHAW ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 338 cents. 


CHINA, POLITICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND SOCIAL. | 
$6. 


By R. M. Martin. 2 vols. 8vo. maps. 
PROTESTANT 


History of the Hugonots. 2 vols. 8vo. $8 50. 


BISSET ON THE LAW OF PARTNERSHIP AND 


Joint-Stock Companies. 1 vol. 8vo. $5 59. 


ENGLISH HEXAMETER TRANSLATIONS FROM 


Schiller, Goethe, and Homer, Callinus and Meleager. 
Oblong 8vo. $2 75. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
Greek Construing. 8vo. $1 75. 


CREAM ON THE DIET OF CHILDREN. 12mo. $1 50. 
KENNEWAY'S SERMONS TO THE YOUNG. 18mo. 
COSTELLO'S JACQUES COEUR, th 

naut and his Times. 1 vol. ween Peer Hane 


SERMONS PREACHED AT CONSECRATION OF ST. 
ames's Charch, Morpeth. 8vo. $1 50. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Importers. 


From the 
| English edition. 


WORDSWORTH’S CHURCH OF ROME. 1 vol. $2 50. | 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


REV. DR. ARNOLD’S WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO., N. Y. 


I. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

Earliest Period. Reprinted entire from the last 
Two vols. 8vo., $5 00. 


ll. 
|THE LATER ROMAN COMMONWEALTH. 
The History of the Later Roman Commonwealth. Two 
vols. of the English edition. Reprinted entire in 1 vol. 
8vo , $2 50. 
“ The History of Rome will remain, to the latest age of 
the world, the most attractive, the most useful, and the 
| most elevating subject of human contemplation. It must 
| ever form the basis of a liberal and enlightened education, 
| and present the most important subject to the contempla- 
| tion of the statesman. It is remarkable that, until the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Arnold's volumes, no history (except 
Niebuhr’s, whose style is often obscure) of this wonderful 
| people existed, commensurate either to their dignity, their 
| importance, or their intimate connexion with modern in- 
stitutions. In the preparation anc composition of the his- 
tory, Dr. Arnold expended many long years, and bent to it 
| the whole force of his great cnergies. It is a work to 
which the whole culture of the man from boyhood con- 
tributed—most carefully and deepiy meditated, pursued 
| with all the ardor of a labor of love, and relinquished only 
with life. Of the conscientious accuracy, industry, and 
| power of mind, which the work evinces—its clearness, 
| dignity, and vigor of composition—it would be needless to 
speak. It is eminently calculated to delight and instruct 


both the student and the miscellaneous reader.”’—Boston | 


Courier. 


Tl. 
LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 
Delivered in Lent Term, 1842, with the Inaugural! Lecture 
delivered in 1841. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by 

Henry Reed, M.A., Prof. of Eng. Lit. in the University 

of Pennsylvania. 12mo., $1 25. 

“ Those who have read the Life and Correspondence of 
Dr. Arnold, recently published, need no assurance of the 
great value and interest of the present work. The Lec- 
| tures of which this very handsome volume is composed, 
| were delivered very soon after he took the chair of Modern 
, History, at Oxford, and embrace his (naugural Discourse 
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MRS. ELLIS’S NEW WORK. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 

Publish this day, 
PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE , 
OR, THE MORAL WANTS OF THE 
WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


BY MRS, ELLIS, 
Author of “Women of England,” “The Daughters 
of England,” etc., etc. One vol. 12mo. 


Heads of Chapters.—\. General State of Society. 
Standards ot Moral Excellence. Ill. Universal Activity. 
IV. Onward Movements. V. Unproductive Effort. VI. 
Physical Hindrances. VII. Natural Tendencies. VIII. 
Sociai Influences, IX. Claims of the Poor. X. Educa- 
tion of Circumstances. XI. Education of Schools. XU. 
Slight Hints on Great Principles. 


NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* HECTOR O’HALLORAN,” etc. 


In a few days. Price 25 cents. 


HILL-SIDE AND BORDER 


SKETCHES; 
WITH LEGENDS OF THE CHEVIOTS, 
AND THE LAMMERMUIR. 
BY W. H. MAXWELL, 


Author of “Hector O’Halloran,’’ “Stories of 
Waterloo,” etc. 


il. 











NEW HUMOROUS WORK. 
Nearly ready, with numerous Illustrations. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 


| writings as would more fully illustrate its prominent | 


THEGENT. 
BY ALBERT SMITH, 
One volume 12mo., paper cover. Price 25 cents. 


upon the general subject. They are eight in number, and | 
furnish the best possible introduction to a philosophical | 
study of modern history. Professor Reed has added great- | 
ly to the worth and interest of the volume, by appending | 
to each lecture such extracts from Dr. Arnold's other | 


In one vol. 12mo. Price $1. 


REFORMATION IN FRANCE; or The | 


| points. The notes and appendix which he has thus fur- 
| nished are exceedingly valuable. 


| “No stadent or literary man, who has the least regard | 
for the philosophy of history, should be without this book. | 
| So far as our knowledge extends, there is no other before | 


| the public which can be compared to it for interest and 
| permanent worth.”’—Cour. & Eng. 


Iv. 
THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
With nine additional Essays, not included in the English 
| collection. 1 vol. 8vo., $2 00. 
“ This volume includes disquisiticns on the ‘Church and 


| State,’ in its existing British combinations—on Scriptural | 


' and Secular history—and on Education, with various other 

subjects of Political Economy. 
| terpart to the ‘ Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold ;’ 
| and scholars who have been so deeply interested in that 
| impressive biography, will be gratified to ascertain the de- 
| liberate judgment of the Author, upon the numerous im- 

portant themes which his * Miscellaneous Works’ so 
| richly and clearly announce.” 


v. 
RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS. 

Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Rugby School, with 
an Address before Confirmation. One volume, 16mo., 
| 75 cents. 
| “There are thirty Sermons in this neat little volume, 
| which we cordially recommend to parents and others for 

the use of the young, as a guide and incentive to deep earn- 

estness in matters of religious belief and conduct; as a 
book which will interest all by its sincerity, and especially 
| his Life and Letters, recently published by the Appletons. 
| ‘The School at Rugby was the nucleus of all his opinions 
; and sentiments, the centre where was conceutrated a prac- 
tical philanthropy and benevolence which shed its light 
| over the whole kingdom. 
character, one of the most profitable in the whole runge of 
biography, these School Sermons are not the least valua- 
| ble among his writings. ’~ Evening Post. 
| vi. 
|THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D 
| By Arthur P. Stanley, A.M. 2d American from the 5th 

London Edition. One handsome &vo. volume. $2 00. 
| “This work should be in the hands of every one who 
| lives and thinks fur his race, and for his religion; not so 


TO much as a guide for action, as affording a stimulant to in- 


| tellectual and moral reflection.""—Prot Churchman. 
“ We have rarely had occasion to notice a work that we 
| could so warmly and unreservedly recommend as this. * * 
The greater part of the volume consists of letters to fami- 
liar friends, on the thousand topics of general literature, 
| religion, morals, history. and matters of every day inte- 
| rest."—Buffale Com. Adv. 
“His letters are deeply instructive and fascinating.”— 
Albany Adv. 
“It 4 a work in which the scholar, the philosopher, and 
the Christian will be alike interested.”—Albany Argus. 


{t will be a suitable coun- | 


| those who have become acquainted with Dr. A. through | 


In the study of Dr. Arnold's | 


ANIMAL MAGNELISM; 
OR, PSYCODUNAMY. 
BY THEODORE LEDGER, 


| Doctor of the Medical Faculty of Paris; late Professor of 

| Anatomy at the Practical School ; Fellow of the 
Society of Sciences and Arts of the Dep. 

| de la Marne; late Professor of 

] 

} 


the Medical College of 
Mexico, etc. : 

“The author seeks to substitute a new word for the 
| popular term Magnetism in Psycodunamy, a Greek com- 

pound, signifying the power of the soul. His first chapter 

discusses this name, and disposes of the various terms 
_*Mesmerism,’ ‘Neurology,’ *Pathetism,’ &c. The 
| second treats of ‘ prejudices’ on this topic, with a shot or 
| two at the physicians. Then follows a critical examina- 
| tion of the Academical History of the Science, with the 
| reports for and against. Another division carries Magnet- 

ism or Psycodunamy far back in the history of the world 
| among the Egyptians, Persians, and others, follows it 

through the middie ages to the experiments of Mesmer, 

and describes its subsequent course in Paris, England, and 
| the United States.”—.Morning News. 


| “This volume will be read with particular iaterest, by 
| not only the believer in the science, but even the veriest 
sceptic. It embraces the history of the science and the 
| rationale of its praciice. Every view of the subject, its 

facts and theories, is presented with perfect clearness and 
| ability, and submitted to the candid judgment of the 
| reader.”— Rochester Advertiser. 


Uniform with the above—a new edition. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
AMIMAL MAGNETISM. 


BY J. P. F. DE LEUZE. 
Translated by 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, 

Revised edition, with an Appendix of Notes by the Trans- 
lator, and Letters from eminent Physicians and 
others, descriptive of Cases in the United 
States. One volume 12mo. 
$1 00. 


“The translator of this work has certainly nted 
the profession with an uncommonly well-digestes treatise, 
enhanced in value by his own notes, and the corroborative 
testimony of eminent physicians.”"—Boston Medical and 
Sengttel Soul 





; D. APPLETON & CO., 
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IMPORTANT NEW LITERARY PRODUCTIONS. 


I. 
Mr. Melvilles New Work. 


NOW READY, IN TWO PARTS, FANCY COVERS, 50 CENTS EACH, OR IN ONE VOLUME MUSLIN, GILT, $1 25. 


OMOO: A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


BY HERMAN MELVILLE, ESQ., 
AUTHOR OF “TYPEE.” 


Tuts work forms the true sequel and counterpart of the author's popular uction—“ Types.” The adventures in the present volume embrace both sea and land. The 
Nautical incidents of the book are extremely interesting, and the Rambles and ursions on the Islands of Tahiti and Omeeo, most romantic and extraordinary. With respect to 
“ Typee,” **Omoo” is the reverse of the medal: as the former work presents the only account ever given of the state of nature in which the Polynesians are originally found, so 
the latter production exhibits them as affected by a prolonged intercourse with foreigners. 

Il. 
IN TWELVE MONTHLY VOLUMES OCTAVO, WITH ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, BOUND, AND GILT. Price $1 50 EAcu. 


THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON : 


BEING HIS CORRESPONDENCE, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, AND OTHER PAPERS, OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE, SELECTED 
AND PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, WITH A LIFE OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BY JARED SPARKS. 
(Vols. 1 and 2, Now Ready.) 


The great reduction in the price of this beautiful re-issue—being less than half the original cost—will, for the first time, render this splendid national publication accessible to 
every — who venerates the name of Washington. Such a work may be said to be indispensable, as wel! as an honor, to every private library. 

“ Washington sustains a relation to the country, not 1 say the world, which no other individual can ; and his writings ought to be found everywhere, and to be accessible to 
every person. In his life there is a signal development of the noblest attributes of our nature.” — — Spectator. 

‘“ As historical records, Washington's Writings are invaluadle, delineating as they do more minutely and more truthfully than any other es, the particulars of the Revo- 
lution; they stand among the archives of our history, imperishable, being from the hand of oae who knew the things whereof he wrote.”—Buffalo Commercial. 








II. 
IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, COPIOUSLY EMBELLISHED BY ORIGINAL DESIGNS, ENGRAVED IN THE BEST STYLE. 


THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


A NEW TRANSLATION. 
BY REV. ROBERT TRAIL, D.D. 
WITH NOTES, EXPLANATORY ESSAYS, AND NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
WITH ADDITIONAL NOTES AND REVISION. BY PROF. ROBINSON, D.D. 
The first Number will be shortly Ready for Delivery. 


This splendid edition of the Wri of the Jewish Historian, comprising all the works of the author known to be extant, will possess many important advantages over al! its 
predecessors, in the novelty, beauty, extent of its graphic embellishments—derived in most instances from ancient monumental relics, bas-reliefs, medallions, coins, archi- 
tectural remains, &c.; also in the greater accuracy of its translation, and the further elucidation of the text by the aid of notes and expositions—the fruit of much laborious 
research in archeological lore—by the editor and translator. IV 


JUST PUBLISHED IN TWO VOLS. 8VO. WITH COLORED MAPS, MUSLIN, $5 00. 


HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT OF THE VALLEY 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 


BY THE THREE GREAT EUROPEAN POWERS, AND THE SUBSEQUENT SETTLEMENT, &c., BY THE UNITED STATES, 
TO THE PRESENT TIMES. 


BY J. W. MONETTE, M.D. 


“ A most valuable and timely contribution to our National History.”— Tribune. 
* A magnificent work, written and compiled by Joun W. Monertre, in which is comprised all the information that is needed in reference to the discovery, settlement, and 
of this extraordinary region. The work is compiled with great labor, from the scanty archives of foreign governments, and such fragmentary sketches of the region, 


west of the Alleghanies, as could be found in this country. We earnestly commend it to the student of history, as one of the most important books of the day. It is accom- 
panied by several maps." —Rochester Democrat. 
V 


NEARLY READY, IN TWO VOLUMES OCTAVO, EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, EXECUTED IN THE 
FINEST STYLE OF ART, WITH MAPS, ETC. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU; 
WITH A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INCAS. 


BY WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “ HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO,” “HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA,” “BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES,” ETC. 


a work is oe on the same — ies me _ of — —— of mp oo p. which it naturally forms a counterpart. It is devoted to an account of the —_ 
nea Race ; r Empire, Social a itary Policy, Progress in the Mechanic Arts, &c., and presents a complete pict in sh of the sanguin revolution whic 
established the Spanish rule over the ancient empire of the Incas. VI ? ~~ = my 


PREPARING FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION, IN MONTHLY PARTS, ROYAL OCTAVO, ELEGANTLY PRINTED, 


A NEW CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


COMPRISING THE LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED CHARACTERS OF EVERY AGE AND NATION. 
FOUNDED ON ROSE’S CELEBRATED BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, THE 


“ BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE,” AND OTHER ESTEEMED AUTHORITIES ; 
TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED, COPIOUS NOTICES OF THE EMINENT MEN OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT, DERIVED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 





